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To the Editor of the Railroad Journal. 

Sir,—As a director of a railroad company, 
intending to commence operations in the en- 
suing year, my attention, in common with that 
of those associated with me, has naturally been 
directed towards the public works that have 
already been constructed in this country. 

But while, through the medium of their year- 
ly reports, an opportunity has been afforded of 
becoming acquainted with the forms and cost 
of the different modes of construction that have 
been adopted, there is no data by which to 
judge either of their durability or the compa- 
rative facility by which transportation is effect- 
ed on them. 

We have sensibly felt the want of informa- 
tion on these two latter points, and as the dif-¥ 
ferent treatises on the subject of railroads con- 
tain but little on which to form any opinion, 
there is no resource left to us to obtain the 
knowledge we desire, but an appeal, through 
the columns of your valuable paper, to the en- 
gineers or agents who may be connected with 
works of a similar character. We do this in 
the sincere hopes that those who are possessed 
of the facts that may serve to throw any light 
on the subject, may feel the inclination to com- 
municate them. Believe me, truly yours, 





We have cheerfully inserted the above letter 
in our (would that it were) “ valuable Journal,” 
with our equally sincere hopes that some one 
of our readers may comply with the request. 

. Since the establishment of our paper, it has 





yg||Can conscientiously assert. 


been our constant aim to collect and dissemi- 
nate everv information connected with the sub- 
ject of railroads. But while, alas! we have duly 
communicated to our readers the facts, as we 
learn them, of a company having organised 
and commenced their work, we have seldom 
had it in our power to furnish any thing of the 
details connected with their succeeding opera- 
tions. That this has not been our fault, we 
Seldom does a 
week pass by without some, as we intend to 
be, stirring appeal to our readers for commu- 
nications. To be sure, their lack of zeal has 
been productive of this one advantage to us, 
that oft, when scarcely knowing how to eke 
out a scanty paper, the “ printer’s devil” has 
cried out “copy,” we have taken up our oft- 
recorded “ appeal,” and after slightly altering 
it, for its substance must ever be the same, 
handed it over to him, to supply the vacancy 
we would fain have otherwise filled. Surely, 
the *‘ note,” “ scrap,” and ‘ common-place 
books,” of our different engineers, are an am- 
ple store-house, from which, if they felt so dis. 
posed, they could draw an abundant supply of 
valuable matter connected with the different 
works they have had in charge. If each one 
would contribyte « portion even of the informa. 
tion that he thus collected, it might be the 
means of-circulating a mass of facts productive 
of mutual advantage. 

Sincerely do we believe that, if this informa- 
tion could be thus disseminated, many projects 
of internal improvement, in which the interests 
of our people are materially concerned, from an 
accurate knowledge of the cost, and advantages 
of those already constructed, receive that im- 
petus which, urging them to an early compe- 
tion, would prove to be an additional source of 
honor and profit to the members of that pro. 
fession to which we address the above remarks. 





CoLumpia anp Tennessee Rartroap.—It 
is with pleasure we state that Col. S. H. Long, 
of the United States Corps of Engineers, arrived 
at this place on the 25th inst., on his return to 
Memphis. Co!. Long has been engaged for 
nearly three weeks in the arduous and fatigu 
duty of making out an experimental surve 
the country from Memphis across Cumberlan 
mountain, for the location of an extensive rail- 








road to unite the waters of the Mississippi with 


meme eee: 


the Atlantic, by the broad waters of Chesa- 
peake bay. From gentlemen who conversed 
with him, during his short stay here, we have 
learned that the profile of the country is most 
favorable for the undertaking, and that the 
altitude and inequalities of the Cumberland 
mountain are much less that was calculated 
on; in fact, that he has found a route over the 
mountain, where it does not exceed an eleva- 
tion of more than 500 feet, and otherwise forms 
no serious obstacle. We anxiously look for 
the report of this scientific engineer.—[Colum- 
bia Observer. } 





Cou. Lone’s Survey.—The following para- 
graph, from the Jackson Truthteller, is at once 
encouraging to the friends of the railroad, and 
indicative of that laudable spirit of co-operation 
which we are pleased to see manifested in dif- 
ferent portions of the State, and which is alone 
calculated to give rapid and successful pro- 
gression to the great public enterprize in which 
our people are so wisely embarking: 

‘‘ The country from Jackson to the river was 
pronounced by him to possess facilities and ad- 
vantages for the construction of the road, un. 
rivalled by any portion of the United States. 
The difficulty of passing over the Buffalo 
Ridge will be much less than was at first anti- 
cipated. So far, then, nothing, except the will 
of an enterprising people, is wanting to acecom- 
plish this great work. Middle Tennessee will 
offer no natural obstructions but what may be 
easily removed ; and if—as Col, Long confi- 
dently believes there can—a can be 
found through the Cumberland mountains, the 
way will be open, and a most favorable time of- 
fered, for the accomplishment of a work’of in- 
ternal improvement, the most magnificent in 
the Union, and one, too, which will advance 
Tennessee to the very climax of wealth, pros- 
perity, and happiness.”—|Ibid.]} 











Great Castinas.—The Screw Dock Com- 
pany, in New-York, has just imported a pair of 
hydraulic presses, to be used in raising ships of 
a large class. The castings for these presses 
are enormous. The cylinders weigh sixteen 
tons each, and measure about seventeen feet in 
length, and nearly three feet in diameter. The 
original cost was £15 or $50 a ton ; the freight 
in the packet ship George Washington, £150 
sterling, or $700; the duty $800; and the ex- 
pense of landing them from the ship $200. The 
gross cost is but about five cents a pound. We 
presume that so large castings as these have 
never before been seen in this country. The 
founder in England stated that it had oceupied 
forty men two days to remove them from one 
side of his shop to the other.—[Journal of Com- 
merce. } 
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We cheer ully give place to-day to the if 





lowing letter, afid shallcontinue, from time to 

time, the extracts from the pamphlet, that ac+j/ iy 
‘it, for the consideration of our 4-l!{he common road 
merous readers. Although, as Mr. Mills ob- 
serves, it issomewhat opposed to the doctrines} 
generally advocated in our columns, our paper 
of to-day will certainly give evidence to him, 
at any rate, that those doctrines are not ex- 
Whatever may be our 
individual opinion as to the comparative merits 
of the substitute he proposes, for our railroads 
and canals, we have never for a moment pre- 


companied it, 


clusively advocated. 


tended to set up our opinion in opposition to, 
and neglect of, that of others. 
tended to be a “neutral ground,” on which 
opinions may be interchanged without fear ot 


being controlled by any thing like a censorship 


on the part of the editor. 
New-York, Sept. 7, 1834. 
To the Editor of the American Railroad Journal : 
Simm,—Though the subject of the enclosed 


pamphlet may seem to oppose the object of your 
valuable Journal, yet as you have in view the 


public interest, and the forwarding the great 
subject ofinternal improvements, you may per- 
haps examine and give an abstract view of the 
contents of the pamphlet. 

Our citizens have laid out so much capital 
and labor in the construction of turnpike roads, 
that it is important they should be render- 
ed. more. useful and profitable, by which the 
public interest will be promoted, and the spirit 
of monopoly counteracted. The improvement 
of our turnpike roads, with a view to the epe- 
ration of steam carriages upon them, would 
open a new era in our country, and give an in- 
créased impetus to internal improvement, as 
the expenses of making such a road would be 
within the means of every part of our popu- 
ious country to effect, and we may imagine the 
amount of business which our citizens would 
derive from such a state of things. 

Very respectfully, Sir, yours, 
Roserr Mitzs. 


Ps 
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\ 
oe for Railroads and Canals, embra- 
* om | 
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Internal Improvement. 
Engineer and Architect. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 
The followin 
ublication in the newspapers of this city ; but, 
‘om the press of Congressional matter, some 
time may elapre before the series can be com- 
pleted; and as many works of internal im- 
provement have been projected, to be early car- 
ried into execution, the writer deems it best to 
present them in this collected form, that the 
whole subject may be examined at one view. 
The success which has attended the in- 


By Rosert Mixxs, 


troduction of steam carriages on the common 


road in England, promises for these vehicles, 
working upon an improved roadway, a com- 
plete victory over the same motive power ope- 
rating on railroads and canals, simply on the 
ground of economy ; as the main point of con- 
sideration with those who embark capital in 
works of this nature is, What plan will yield 
the best interest to the capital invested ? 
Every investigation on the subject of steam 
carriages running on common roads 
prove their practical utility; and that it only 


requires an improved state of roadway for 


their operation, to secure their general intro- 


duction, in preference to every other plah’ of 
transportation ; nay, some of the advocates’ of 
steal carsiages, working on even common 
roads, have Dig so far ‘as to assert, on review- 


ing their efficiency and economy, that in com 


Our paper is in- 


a@ New Plan of Roadway, combining, 
the Operation of Steam Carriages, great 
Economy tn carrying into effect a System of, 


papers are now ina course of 


goes to 
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the writer does not 
de i ion is, that 
ible investment of capital may be 
ting the proposed.improvement of 
d, ant tting steam carriages 
to work on the same, than in consteucting ei- 
ther railways or canals. 
Washington City, May, 1834. 


NO. I. 

The great expense of constructing railroads 
and canals, and the limited speed which, with 
safety, is admissible upon them, make it a desi- 
deratum to devise the means by which both of 
these obstacles may be overcome, and especial- 
ly the first, which must eventually retard the 
ya of internal improvement in every part of 
the world. 

The immense benefit which has been realized 
by the introduction of steam for horse power, 
aud the capacity of locomotive carriages to 
overcome obstacles of ascent and descent on 
common roads, which are not attainable on 
railroads or canals, promise for these vehicles 
a victory, on the ground of economy, working 
under favorable circumstances of roadway, far 
exceeding what has been achieved on railroads 
or canals. 

Before entering upon a description of the 

plan of the proposed. substitute for railroads 
and canals, let us examine into the practical 
results from the introduction of steam carriages 
upon common roads, which will enable us 
better to appreciate the value of the substitute 
proposed, 
According to a report of a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons of Great Britain, 
(which Committee entered into a very minute 
and critical examination of the evidence given 
before them, on every point connected with the 
operation of steam carriages on common roads, 
and their utility for public purposes,) the fol- 
lowing was the result of their conviction. We 
give it in the language of the report. 

‘“‘ The inquiries made have led the Commit- 
tee to believe that the substitution of inanimate 
for animaal power, in draught, on common 
roads, is one of the most important improve- 
ments in the means of internal communica- 
tion ever introduced. Its practicability they 
consider to have been fully established ; its ge- 
neral adoption will take place more or less ra- 
pidly, in proportion as the attention of scientific 
men shall be drawn, by public encouragement, 
to further improvement.” 

Washington, January 1, 1834. 


NO. II. 

The very first extensive trial of steam coach- 
es, aS agents in draught on common roads, 
was nade five years ago, by Mr. Gurney, who 
travelled from London to Bath, and back, in his 
steam carriage; and, though part of the ma- 
chinery was broken at the onset, yet he per- 
formed eighty-four miles in ten hours, includ- 
ing stoppages. 

When Mr. Gurney gave in his evidence be- 
fore the Committee, in 1831, he stated there 
were twenty to forty other steam coaches build- 
ing by different persons, all of which have been 
occasioned by his decided journey of two hun- 
dred miles in 1829. 

Mr. Farey, a practical and scientific engineer, 
stated to the Committee, that he had no doubt 
whatever, but that a steady perseverance in 
the trials made will lead to the general adoption 
of steam carriages, and was satisfied that their 
speed might be eight or ten miles per hour. 

Mr. Gurney stated that he kept up steadily 
the rate of 12 miles per hour,—that the extreme 
rate at which he had run was between 20 and 
30 miles. per hour.* 

Mr. Hancock reckoned that with his carriage 





* Avery curious fact was mentioned by Mr. 
with reference to an accident. which 
“ that the carriage, when 


Gurney, 






aye: 
eveanet vad 










he could keep up a speed of ten miles per hour 
without inj 2 ito a achine ; and Mtr. Ogle 
stated tha a xpitinacntal carriage went 
from London to Southampton, in some places, 
at the velocity of from thirty-two to thirty-five 
miles per hour—eni further, they ascencel @ 
hill, rising one in six, at sixteen and a half miles 
per hour, and four miles of the London road at 
the rate of twenty-four and a half miles 
per hour, with aload of people. Also, that his 
engine was capable of carrying three tons 

weight in addition to its own. 





Mr. Russell’s Steam Carriages. 


[From the Edinburgh Observer.) 

Through the medium of a letter received 
from Glasgow, we are happy to record the 
great and increasing success of these car- 
riages. Our friend writes, that haying re- 
commenced their regular business-career on 
Wednesday morning, they ran throughout 
the day with the utmost punctuality. The 
rate of speed may be judged of from the fol- 
lowing statement sent us: 1st carriage, No. 
4, 30 minutes; 2d, No. 4, 34 do. ; 3d, No. 3, 
45 do.; 4th, No. 3, 46 do.; 5th, No. 1, 25 
do.; 6th, No. 1, 25 do. The distance here 
taken is from ‘Tradeston, Glasgow, to the 
Tontine Inn, Paisley ; for although the car- 
riages start from George’s square, they are 
of course not put to their speed until they 
have got clear of the crowded streets; but 
as this distance is at least seven miles, the 
rate attained by the last mentioned vehicle, 
which we understand is the one containing 
the most recent improvements, is not much 
less than 17 miles per hour. Another cir- 
cumstance, we are glad to hear, was that so 
highly have the public in that quarter alrea- 
dy begun to appreciate this new mode of 
conveyance, that. the carriages were over- 
loaded with passengers the whole day. We 
observe, however, that the trustees of the 
Glasgow and Paisley road are by no means 
favorable to the undertaking, and have been 
for this week past busying themselves in 
laying down immense heaps of stones on all 
the ascents and best portions of the road, for 
the apparent purpose of obstructing the pro- 
gress of the carriages, though hitherte with. 
out effect. This conduct, as might have 
been expected, is meeting with the general 
indignation of the people in that quarter. 


[From the Glasgow Courier of July 1.) 

We have much pleasure in noticing the 
last two days’ most successful performance 
of the Glasgow and Paisley steam car- 
riages. On Wednesday the carriages per- 
formed six trips, running every hour from 
ten till three o’clock, and yesterday an equal 
number. The carriages were crowded with 
passengers, and so great was the anxiety to 
obtain seats, that although there is accom. 
modation for twenty-six, it was found impos- 
sible to prevent upwards of thirty persons 
from taking seats upon them. The average 
velocity of the carriage is twelve miles.an 
hour, and the only impediment to a high rate 
lies in the extraordinary state of the road, 
which should at this moment be in the best 
possible condition, but has*just been deeply 





bedded with broken stones, laid on in large 
masses, for the purpose of injuring the car. 
riages. This is a line of illiberal_ policy, 
which it is hoped the trustees will not per- 
severe in, as it cannot possibly in any wa 
affect the success of the carriages,” 








parison, “railroads, excepting in very peculi 
situations, are behind the age; and that those 


who embark capital in constructing them, willll practical 








hat the carria re Os aries Danc 
pried pF eae su i an hour; but ‘no injury 
ail ara cf opicion anya Mr, Ge Wat din speed wlght 


» With fect safety, b 





will assuredly be carried through’ with: ad- 
vantage, while the road is: thereby rendered 
unfit for the purposes of general traffic, at a 











‘s 


great‘expense to a publictrust. At the sixth 
trip'upon Wednesday last, and as the steam 
Carriage was coming up to the new metal, it 
was found ‘that enormous heaps of stone had 
just been laid down; and the tremendous 
power requisite to bear through it smashed 
one of the wheels, and detained the carriage 
till it was replaced. 


{From the Glasgow Herald.] 

On the evening of Friday last, a highly in- 
teresting experiment was made upon the 
Paisley road for the purpose of ascertaining 
the comparative merits of two of the compa. 
ny’s carriages upon different constructions. 
A little after six e’clock the carriages left 
George’s square, with a full supply of fuel 
and water adequate for eight miles. The 
carriages proceeded together through the 
crowded streets, as rapidly as safety would 
admit, and along the Paisley road to a point 
a little beyond the two-mile house, where 
they turned and started together. After 
keeping exactly together for about a quarter 
of a mile, the carriage on the improved con- 
struction began to show a manifest superior- 
* ity, and rapidly distanced the other; and on 
arriving at the Gorbals, Glasgow, had gained 
half a mile, having done the whele distance 
in seven anda half minutes, while the latter 
required ten minutes. The same carriage 
had, on the previous Wednesday, done the 
distance from the Tontine at Paisley to the 
Gorbals of Glasgow, being seven miles, in 
thirty-three minutes, including stoppages. 

{From the Glasgow Courier of July 4.] 

On Wednesday the steam carriages com- 
menced running every hour, with passen- 
gers and luggage ; and they have since been 
plying with the most triumphant success. 
The carriages start from George’s square a 
little before the hour, and proceeding down 
Queen street, take up passengers at the foot 
of it, and slarting from the head of Maxwell 
street they: pass through Tradeston, where 
they again take up passengers. This gene- 
rally occupies about twelve or fifteen mi- 
nutes; and the seven miles to Paisley are 
then done in thirty or thirty-five minutes. 
A few minutes are thus left to take in a sup- 
ply of water and fuel, with the complement 
of passengers, at Paisley; and at the suc- 
ceeding hour the same carriage again re- 
turns to Glasgow. 

We also noticed in our publication of 
Tuesday the kindness with which the road 
trustees, at the Glasgow end, has accommo- 
dated Mr. Russell’s carriages at their own 
expense (or that of the public), with a suffi- 
cient quantity of new metal, to try their pow- 
ers; but we have since discovered that this 
kindly disposition has been carried a little 
too far, and that having found the carriages 
more than competent to the task of plough- 
ing through the stratum of broken stones, 
previously Jaid down, they employed a large 
number of men on the following day, to lay 
down another stratum of equal thickness on 
the top of the former, rendering the road 
scarcely passable to any heavy load. Find- 
ing‘this expedient also ineffectual, we learnt 
yesterday that horses and carts and a num- 
ber of men had been engaged during the 
whole of the night in laying down loads of| 
broken stones, to such a depth that they were 
Obliged'to cut away the bottom of the toll- 
gate.in order to allow it to close over the 
mass. d . 


The difficulties surmounted in bringing 
these vehicles to the perfection here indica- 
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_ ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. —___ 


ted, and the qualifications of the inventor, 
are what scientific persons alone can duly 
PERreeiste 5 and we certainly cannot fur- 
nish our readers with a more striking esti- 
mate of both than by quoting the following 
observations from a very able paper on “ the 
relation between a machine and its model,” 
by Mr. Edward Sang, teacher of mathema- 
tics in Edinburgh, and which we find in the 
Mechanics’ Magazine for January last : 

** At the surface of Jupiter, a steamboat of 
20 horses power would be unable to move 
—at. the surface of our éarth, one of per- 
haps 1000 horses power might perform pret- 
ty well ;&but at the surface of the moon, 
they might be made of perhaps 20,000 
horses power—supposing the pressures of| 
the atmospheres in the three cases to be 





jBbat on the moon, 


would be more usual. An intensity of 
vitation, slightly greater than. that which the 
earth exerts, would altogether preclude: the 


at possible 


hope of obtaining a locomotive engine... “As 
it is, on flat railroads they perform well ; as 
the road becomes inclined, they become Jess 
practicable ; and on common reads, nothing 
but the most consummate skilljin the selection 
and in the use of the material, as well as in 
the contrivance of the parts, can ever be suc- 
cessful in their construction. Security de- 
mands strength, strength requires weight, 
weight increases the friction, friction ealls 
for additional power, and power can be pro- 
cured only by an increase of weight. To re- 
concile these conflicting claims is not the task 
for a beginner in mechanical contrivance; but 





alike. On Jupiter, a steam carriage would 
be an absolute chimera; on the earth, it is 





for one well versed alike in the theory and in 
the practice of the arts.” 





NON-RECIPROCATIN 


Srr,—Be it known, that I, Ami Clark, of 
Berlin, in the county of Hartford, and State 
of Connecticut, have invented a steam en- 
gine, and that the following is a description 
thereof. aaaa isa circular cavity, formed 
principally by two concentric cylinders, of 
which the parallelogram a, fig. 2, is a sec- 
tional view ; ¢ ¢ are standing blocks in the 
cavity, secured to the inner surface of the 
suter cylinder. Fig. 2, a side view of one 
ef the four valves, marked d d d d, in fig. 1, 
which are secured to the outer surface of 
the inner cylinder, and form, when closed 
by the rollers g g, a part of the outer sur- 
face of the inner cylinder, as shown at the 
standing blocks, for the purpose of passing 
them with facility; eee e e, figs. 1 and 2, 
the spanners, or keys, which, by coming in 
contact with the rollers, f f, will turn the 
valves, radiating from the centre, to receive 
the pressure which will propel them from’ 





To the Editor of the Mechanics’ Magazine : | 


G ROTARY ENGINE. 





| ¢ 




















tion of the cavity is acted upon continually 
while steam is applied. 

As the steam is admitted on opposite sides 
at the same time, it. will be seen that the 
pressure, however great, will not gemerate 
friction. This engine.gives no motion but 
circular; the advantage in this respect over 
the reciprocating I need not mention. It is 
obvious to every mechanic, that in continu- 
ally changing or reversing the motion of 
heavy bodies there is great loss of power. 
It will be necessary to have two valves to 
one block, that the pressure may not gene- 
rate friction ; the more standing blocks and 
valves there are, the less the weight of the 
engine in proportion to the power. The 
circular cavity ought to be small in diame~ 
ter, and the cylinders which form it can be 
made with sufficient length to acquire the 
surface measure requisite. The blocks may 
be secured to the outer surface of the inner 
cylinder, and the valves to the inner surface 





ithe standing’ blocks, and cause them to run 
their citoull. Two of the valves are acte 

upon while two are passing the blocks, and 
jthus. twice the surface measure of a sec- 





||cause the outer cylinder to 





of the outer cylinder, if preferred, which. will 
revolve. Las 


Amr CLARK. | 








fig the Utica Observer . 

" gHIP iratasusone NAVIGATION. 
~ We have much pleasure in reporting vf the Con 
vention held on the 11th instant in this city, to take 
into consideration the truly grand internal improve. 
ment, of making a suir cana round the Niagara 
Falls, and from Oswego to the Hudson, that a large 
number of delegates from various sections on the 
toute met at the City Hall, when the meeting was 
otganized by calling C. J. Burckle to the chair, and 
appointing Joseph E. Hieomfield, Secretary, pro 
tem. On motion it was Resolved. that a committee 
of seven be appointed to select officers for the meet- 
ing, draft resolutions and prepare a memorial to the 
legislature. Adjourned to 3 P. M. when the com. 
mittee reported the name of James G. King, (of the 
chamber of commerce New-York,) President; John 
Townsend, of Albany, A.B. Johnson, of Utica, G. 
A. M’Whorter, of Oswego, and Amos S. Fryon, of 
Lewiston; Vice Presidents ; James E. Bloomfield, 
of Utica, and James H. Bell, of New-York, Sec- 
cretaries. 

The meeting was addressed by Messrs. Barckle, 
Stewart, Gen. Smith, (of Oswego,) J. H. Bell, and 
J.E. Bloomfield, presenting the great importance of 
immediate action on this subject, asking the general 
government to commence, as a national work, a 
Ship Canal for the eight miles required round the 
Niagara Falls,{and that our State should execute the 
work of an enlarged canal for Steamboats thence 
from Oswego to Utica, and from there to the Hud- 
son, calculated on the largest scale proportioned to 
the supply of waier. 

J. E Bloomfield read a memorial containing much 
valuable information, which was adopted with several 
spirited resolutions. A central Siate corresponding 
committee, consisting of Henry Seymour, J. E. 
Bloomfield, A. B. Johnson, C. P. Kirkland, Alvan 
Stewart, A. Munson, E. B. Sherman, R. B; Miller, 
and N. Devereux, were appointed to receive and an. 
swer communications, with full power to take steps 
to advance the project. In New York acorrespond- 
ing committee, consisting of James G. King, Isaac 
Hone, John L. Graham, Abraham Varick, F. C. Cut. 
ting and James H. Bell, was appointed. In Albany, 
Erastus Curning, C. E. Dudley, and L. Benedict.— 
Schenectady, John I. Degraff, Alonzo C. Paige, I. 
Riggs. Oswego, C. J. Burckle, G. A. M’Whorter 
and Henry Fitzburgh; with other committees on the 
route and adjacent counties. 


We have great pleasure in presenting to our 
readers the above detailed account of the Ca- 
nal Convention at Utica, as well as the follow- 
ing spirited resolutions, passed unanimously. 

Resolved, That experience teaches us that 
the Erie Canal must, at some future period, 
(which period is near at hand,) become inade- 
quate to transport all the products that will 
be furnished even by our own State, without 
reference to other sections of country that will 
naturally desire a market in the city of New- 
York ; and that an enlightened forecast should 
induce our Legislature to adopt the proposed 
improvement, before it shall become indispen- 
sable, as the State will gain by this anticipa- 
tion a new and enlarged commerce, that will 
otherwise be driven to seek a foreign market. 

Resolved, That the great efforts of the Ca- 
nadiati government, to improve the navigation 
of the St. Lawrence, and, by means of the Wel- 
land canal, to furnish an uninterrupted ship 
navigation from the great lakes to the Ocean, 
and the equally great efforts of some of our sis- 
ter states to divert from New-York the carry- 
ing trade and products of the west, admonish 
us to lose no time in counteracting these formi- 
dable, but noble rivalries. 

Resolved, That a counteraction can be effec- 
tually accomplished by providing a navigable 
communication from the great western lakes to 
the Hudson, for vessels of a construction 
adapted to the navigation of the lakes. 

Resolved, That this great improvement can 
be accomplished by constructing slack water 

canal navigation from Lake Ontario, 
arte and along the Oswego river, the Onei- 
be e, Wood Creek, and the Mohawk, to the 


son. 

Resolved, That the natural facilities for the 
undertaking are so great, that it may be com. 
pleted at an almost trifling expense in compari- 
son with the great objects in view. 


Resclved, ‘That in the construction of this 
great improvement, vessels from Lake Erie may 
reach a market some weeks earlier in the spring, 
than tnrough the Erie canal; and by means 
of the magnitude ot such vessels, the expense of 
freight will at all times be less than by canal 


boats. These two advantages over the pre- 
sent mode of ‘transportation will essentially 
counteract the difficulties that will otherwise 
induce shipments to Montreal, Quebec, and 
other markets—especially as the railroad from 
Utica may, if the state shall oy be used to 
complete the intercourse with the Hudson at 
seasons of the year when the Erie canal shall 
be closed. 

Resolved, That in connexion with these im- 
provements, the above navigation for lake ves- 
sels may, with but little additional expense, be 
extended to the Salt Springs at Salina, to Itha- 
ca, at the south-western extremity of Cayuga 
Lake, and to Seneca Lake. 

Resolved, That a memorial be presented to 
the next legislature en the subject of these re- 
solutions, praying that an examination and 
survey be made of the proposed improvement, 
to embrace its practicability, importance, and 
probable cost. 

Resolved, That the Central Executive Com- 
mittee appointed at this meeting give efficacy 
to the foregoing resolutions by corresponding 
with New-York; Albany, Oswego, Geneva, and 
other places peculiarly interested, and pursue 
vigorously all other measures which they shall 
deem serviceable to the great enterprise con- 
templated by this meeting. 

Resolved, That the several towns and coun- 
ties interested in the proposed improvements, 
which have not been furnished by this meeting 
with a corresponding committee, be requested 
to organize such a committee, and notify the 
names thereof to the General Executive Com- 
mittee at Utica. 

The meeting was then adjourned sine die. 

J. E. Bioomrie.p, 
James H. Bet, 
Secretaries. 
Utica, September 11, 1834. 





Sanpy and Beaver Canat.—There is now 
a fair prospect that this canal will soon be 
commenced. Nearly $200,000 of the stock has 
now been subscribed, and the charter is a very 
favorable one to the company: it will be per- 
ceived by an advertisement in this paper that 
our Pittsburg friends have taken up the pro- 
ject.—[Steubenville Herald. ] 





Miami Canal.—The locks, eleven in number, 
which connect the main canal with the Ohio River, 
are now completed. 





Sarety or Leap P1rges PROTECTED BY 
Trv.—Extract of a letter from Mr. G. Chil- 
ton, dated New-York, June 23, 1834. 

Dear Sir,—Observing, in a late number, a 
notice of Ewbank’s patent tinned lead pipes, 
and having had many applications for infor- 
mation concerning the danger attending the 
use of metal pipes for conveying water, beer, 
cider, &c., 1 have been induced to subject 
the pipes of Ewbank to a few trials, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether, from the 
occasional contact of acids, any deleterious 
solution of lead would attend their ordinary 
use. It is well known, that the common 
beer pump, with a leaden pipe, has frequent- 
ly given to the liquor a dangerous impreg- 
nation, especially after remaining stagnant 
for a time, and the beer in a sour state. 
The substitution of block tin would remove 
the apprehension of danger, but its greater 








price offers a strong temptation to the use of 
lead. It appearsto me that the lead tube 
lined with tin will answer the ends of cheap- 
ness, safety, and durability. I would there- 





fore invite your attention to the following 






experiments, which, if you think them of 
any importance to the public, you, may in- 
sert in your Journal, 

Experiments,—Various portions of lead 
tube, coated, some with pure tin, and others 
with different alloys of tin and lead, were 
bent into the form of a semi-circle, and filled 
with vinegar of different degrees of strength. 
After standing, some a,month, and others six 
weeks, with occasional disturbance, the clear 
solutions were tested, first with sulphate of 
soda, and afterwards with bi-hydro-sulphuret 
ef ammonia. The application of the first of 
these tests, namely sal. soda, produced no 
alteration in any of the solutions, from which 
it must be inferred that they contained no 
lead. 

The application of the second test pro- 
duced, as was anticipated, a brown precipi- 
tate of sulphuret of tin. In the same man- 
ner, two fresh pieces of tube were filled with 
a strong solution of common salt, which re- 
mained in contact for some time. The solu- 
tions, when assayed with the same tests, 
showed that nothing but a little tin was dis- 
solved. 

[t appears that in all these cases, which I 
regard as galvanic effects, the tin was the 
mest oxidable metal, although, when not un- 
der the influence of polar arrangement and 
in the open air, lead appears to oxidate soon- 
er than tin. It is scarcely necessary to re- 
mind you that results similar to these were 
obtained thirty years ago by the celebrated 
Prefessor Proust, at Madrid, who undertook 
for the Spanish government an extensive se- 
lries of experiments on the different alloys 
of lead and tin, with the express view of de- 
termining whether the popular prejudices 
against the coating of copper vessels with 
an alloy of tin and lead, which is the com- 
mon practice, was ill or well founded. No- 
thing can be more satisfactory than the con- 
clusions he drew from his labors, namely, 
that as, in all his numerous experiments, nei- 
ther lead nor copper were dissolved, there is 
little reason to fear the solution of lead from 
the tinning of our kitchen utensils. I may 
just mention here, that Iam in the habit of 
cleaning out my soda fountain every spring 
with dilute muriatic acid, which uniformly 
dissolves the oxide of tin without touching 
the copper, which 1 am persuaded will re- 
main as securely as the sheathing copper in 
Sir Humphry Davy’s great experiment, and 
for the same reason.—{ American Journal of 
Science and Arts. ] 


Mechanics—The Actions and Postures of 
Animals, and particularly of Man, illus- 
trate beautifully the observations with re- 
spect to the centre of gravity. 

A body, we have seen, is tottering in 
proportion as it has great altitude and narrow 
base—but it is the noble prerogative of man 
to be able to support his towering figure with 
great firmness, on a very narrow base, and 
under constant change of attitude. This fa- 
culty is acquired slowly because of the diffi- 
culty. A child does well who walks at the 
end of ten or twelve months ; while the young 
of quadrupeds, which have a broad support- 
ing base, are able to stand and even to move 
about almost cM ” 

The supporting base of a man is the space 
occupied Sond included between the feet. 

The advantage of turning out the toes is, that 

without taking much from the length of the 

base, it adds considerably to the breadth. 











If there be much art in walking on,two 











perfect feet, there is still more in walking on 
two slender legs, with rounded extremities ; 
which, however, we often see done, by mu- 
tilated soldiers and sailors. 


All the ladies of the empire of China have 
to acquire nearly the same talent as these 
victims of war; for barbarous custom has 
crippled them, by confining their feet for life 
in the shoes which fitted them in infancy. 


But surpassing in difficulty any of these 
instances is the practice, which is general 
among the inhabitants of the sandy plains 
called the Landes, in the south-west of 
France, of walking on stilts. The Landes 
afford tolerable pasture for sheep ; but 
during one portion of the year they are half 
covered with water, and during the remain- 
der they are still very unfit walking-ground, 
by reason of their deep loose sand and thick 
furze. The natives meet the inconveniences 
of all seasons by doubling the length of their 
natural legs, through the addition to them of 
the stilts mentioned, which they call des 
echasses. Mounted on these, which are 
wooden poles, put on and off as regularly as 
the other parts of dress, they appear to 
strangers a new and extraordinary race of 
long-legged beings, marching readily over 
the loose sand, or through the water, with 
steps of eight or ten feet in length, and with 
speed equalling that ofa trotting horse : their 
moderate journeys being of thirty or forty 
milesinaday. While watching their flocks, 
they fix themselves in convenient stations, by 
means of a long staff supporting them be- 
hind, and with their rough sheep-skin cloaks 
and caps, which cover them above, like 
thatched roofs, they appear like little watch- 
towers, or singular lofty tripods, scattered 
over the face of the country. 


Still beyond the art of walking on stilts is 
that which some persons attain of walking 
and dancing on a single rope or wire ; 
or even of keeping the centre of gravity 
above the base, while standing on the move- 
able support of a galloping horse. A rope- 
dancer usually carries a long pole in his 
hand, to balance him: it is loaded at each 
end, and when he inclines, he throws it a 
little towards the side required, that the re- 
action may restore his body to perpendicu- 
larity. 

Much art of the same sort is shown in the 
attitudes and evolutions of the skater; in 
the amusements of supporting a stick upright 
on the end of the finger ; and in many other 
feats of a like kind. 

Attitudes generally depend on the necessity 
of keeping the centre of gravity of the body 
over the base under variety of circumstan- 
ces, as in—the straight or upright port of a 
man who carries a load on his head—the 
leaning forward of one who carries it on his 
back—the hanging backwards of one who 
bears it between his arms—the leaning to 
one side of him who is carrying a weight on 
the other side—the habitual carriage of very 
fat people, whose head and shoulders are 
thrown back, giving a certain air of self-sa- 
tisfaction,—an air which belongs also to the 
state of pregnancy, and even to that of the 
dropsical patient, although producing in it 
so sad an incongruity. 

When a man walks or runs, he inclines 
forward, that the centre of gravity may over- 
hang the base; and he must then be con. 


| 
A man, in pulling horizontally at. a load,|/eyes; or by takin - suc ha dose of exhilara- 
is merely causing his body to overhang its||ting drink as diminish their sensibility 


base, so that its tendency to fall may become 
a force or power applicable tothe work. - 
When a man rises from a chair, he is seen 
first bending the body forward, so as to bring 
the centre. of gravity over the feet or base, 
and then he lifts the body up. If he lift too 
soon, that is, before the body be sufficiently 
advanced, he falls back again. 


A man standing with his heels close to a 
perpendicular wall, cannot, without himself 
falling forward, bend sufficiently to pick up 
any object that lies before him on the ground ; 
because the wall prevents him from throw- 
ing part of his body backward, to counter- 
balance the head and arms, that must project 
forward. A man, little versed in such mat- 
ters, agreed to give ten guineas for permis- 
sion to try to possess himself of a purse of 
twenty, thus laid before him: he of course 
lost his money. . 

When a man walks at a moderate rate, 
his centre of gravity comes alternately over 
the right and over the left foot. This is the 
reason why the body advances in a waving 
line, and why persons walking arm in arm 
shake each other, unless they make the move. 
ments of their feet to correspond, as soldiers 
do in marching. 

Sea sickness is a subject closely related 
to the present. Man requiring, as now ex- 
plained, so strictly to maintain his perpendi- 
cularity, that is, to keep the centre of gra- 
vity always over the supporting part of his 
body, ascertains the required position in va- 
rious ways, but chiefly by the observed per- 
pendicularity, or other known position of 
things about him. Vertigo and sickness are 
the consequences of depriving him of his 
standards of comparison or of disturbing 
them. 

Hence, on shipboard, where the lines o 
the masts, windows, furniture, &c. are con- 
stantly changing, sickness, vertigo, and other 
affections of the same class, are common to 
persons unaccustomed to ships. Many per- 
sons experience similar effects in carriages, 
and in swings; or on looking from a lofty 
precipice, where known objects being dis- 
tant, and viewed under a new aspect, are not 
so readily recognized ; also in walking on a 
wall or roof; in looking directly up to a roof, 
or to the stars in the zenith, because then all 
standards disappear; on entering a round 
room, where there are no perpendicular lines 
of light and shade, as when the walls and 
roof are covered with a paper which has no 
regular arrangement of spot; on turning 
round as in waltzing, or if placed on a wheel ; 
because the eye is not then allowed to rest 
long enough on any standard, &c. 

People when in the dark, and therefore 
blind people always, use standards belong- 
ing to the sense of touch ; and it is because, 
on board of ships, the standards both of sight 
and of touch are lost, that the effect on per- 
sons is so very remarkable. 

But sea sickness also partly depends on 
the irregular pressure of the bowels among 
themselves and against the containing parts, 
when the influence of their inertia and weight 
varies with the rising and falling of the ship. 

From the nature of sea sickness, as dis- 
covered in these facts, it is seen why persons 
unaccustomed to the motion of a ship often 











stantly advancing his feet to prevent his fall- 
ing. He makes his body incline just enough 
to produce the velocity§which he desires. 


find relief by keeping their eyes directed to 
lying down on their backs and shutting their 


the fixed shore, where it is visible ; or by| 









































to all objects of externalsense. 
As no condition or form of matter escapes 
from the great laws of nature, we find the 
ititudes and general condition of v 
as well as of animal bodies, charact by 
the necessity of having the centre of gravi- 
ty supported over the base. Thus, with what _ = 
admiration do we contemplate the pine and a 
other trees in the forests of nature, springing ing 
up to heaven as perpendicularly as if the “i 
plummet had been at work to direct them ; 
and on the brows of precipitous hills no less 
than in the level plains! On a smaller scale, 
we see the grasses and corn-stalks of our 
cultivated fields illustrating the same truth. 
And whenever, in tree or shrub, accident or 
peculiar nature causes a deviation from the 
laws of perpendicularity, additional 
and support are provided.—{ Dr. Arnott. ] 





Fires.—lt is well known that flies will 
deposite their eggs on any surface which 
affords a suitable nidus for them. 1 remem- 
ber a gentleman’s son who suffered . séverely 
from the larve (maggots) of a fly, which 
proceeded from eggs that had«been laid in 
the ear; but the most extraordinary case of 
this sort which has come to my knowledge 
occurred in a negro man at Kellitt’s estate, in 
Jamaica. He was a tradesman, and a very 
intelligent fellow. When I first saw him, 
his nose and his cheeks were very much 
swollen,- rendering his face hideous; and he 
suffered much severe pain, 1 immediately 
suspected the cause, and soon succeeded in 
making the residence of the maggots so Uns. —** 
comfortable to them, by application of tur- 
pentine and olive oil, with green tobacco juice, 
up the nostrils, that they came away gra- 
dually ; but it occupied at least a fortmight 
before the whole were removed, so deeply 
lodged were they in the usual passages. | 
desired a man to keep a tally of the numbers 
of his tormentors ; and he did so, 1 have no 
doubt, faithfully’; after which he handed it to 
me, and it is still ia my possession. It con- 
tains 23 crosses (X) for ten each, and V for 
five, amounting to 235 larve of, | believe, 
the bluebottle fly. Almost all of them were 
full grown, and forming, perhaps, such a 
brood of maggots as: never p ; 
any man’s head before. Flies abound upon 
sugar estates; and, when we recollect how 
often negroes go to sleep in the open air, the 
wonder is that similar incidents do not occur 
more frequently. —[Magazine of Natural 
History. ] : 





How to make a bowl of Punch.—On the 26th 
Oct. 1694, a bowl of punch was made at the Right 
Hon. Edward Russel’s house, when he was Captain 
General and Commander-in-Chief of his Mayesty’s 
forGes in the Mediterranean. 

It was made ina fountain in the garden, in the 
middle of four walks, all covered over head with 
lemon and orange trees ; and in every walk wasa 
table, the whole length of it covered with cold col- 
lations, &c. Inthe said fountain were the follow- 
Ing ingredients, viz: fonr of brandy, ; 
eight hogsheads of water, twenty-five thousandlem- _ 
ons, twenty gallons of lime juice, thirteen hundred = 
weight of fine Lisbon sugar, five pounds of — 
nutmegs, three hundred toasted and last he 
a pipe of dry mountain malaga. Over the fount 
was a leage canopy wo beep off the rain, and 
was built on purpose a little sin was | 
a 
and the cups of the c ah? 
bility more than pegredeens yx icngreg 






















































Eronautic Steam Car. 
TTo.the Faitor of the Mechanics’ Magazine : 
..- Sm,+—-Herewith I send you a proposed 
plan for an AZronautic Steam Car, which, if 
you deem worthy of your attention, you may 
record in your Register of Inventions and 
Improvements. the expediency of the 
project, your readers and yourself must be 
the judges. . For my own part I should not 
have thrust it upon your attention had I the 
slightest thought of its inexpediency. Iam 
of the opinion that, if properly constructed, 
it will succeed beyond a doubt in calm wea. 
ther. Of the effect that would be produced, 
should Aolus unpack his chariot during one 
of its’ erial flights, I: am unable to speak ; 
but I presume the teimpest-tossed voyager 
would be able to conduct his frail bark with 
as much skill certainly as our modern ero. 
nauts, who are limited in their operations to 
a discharge of gas and ballast. The plan’ 
herein proposed occurred to me some. years 
since, but I shave not availed: myself of the 
advantages that arise froin an actual experi- 
ment, because of the expense which must 
necessarily'be incurred in the construction 
of such a machine. 
The sketch represents a side view of the 
ear. Aisa balloon; B, the car attached 
thereto; C, a helm to govern its course ; D, 
spiral vanes; E, supports for the car when 
at rest. Let two balloons, of the form re- 
presented in the drawing, be made of silk, 
prepared in the ustial manner, both of the 
same size. A silk netting is. thrown over 
each‘one, but is collected into a few cords 
at a short distance from each extremity o 
the balloon. ‘The balloons being placed ho. 
rizontally and parallel with each other, a 
‘car is suspended a few feet below, in the 
manner represented in the sketch, being at- 
_ tached at.four points. The car may be made 
of any desirable form, of some material 
combining in an eminent degree strength and 
ightness.. A light frame of wicker-work 
covered with oiled silk might answer the 
purpose. ‘The car contains, 
A, & simple. apparatus for generating hy- 
ogen gas, suitably connected with the bal. 
loons by pipes. Valves are also provided 
Jor the intromission and eduction of the gas 
vat the disposal. of the tronaut. If it is re- 
-quired, to ascend, a greater quantity of gas 
s ‘is introduced, the balloons being construct- 
F  . _ {@d'so as to admit of ‘it. A contrary process 
ae a descent. The usual way of effect- 
i A) rise by throwing out ballast is there- 
re aly avoided, ‘and the car is not en. 
_ ‘“@aiibered by unnecessary baggage. 
. . A sthall. steam engine of the simplest 
- es a, with 
both 
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and, therefore, a person unable to avail him. 


self of the-usual protection by patent may in 
a great measure secure to himself the’ ¢re- 
dit, at least, of his invention by publication. 
The world may then judge of the originali- 
ty of a project, and a fair copy be present for 
the accommodation of those who would avail 
themselves of the advantages of re-invention. 











































er may be heated by the combustion of wa- 
ter in combination with bituminous or olea- 
ginous substances, on the principle of “‘ Mo- 
rey’s American Water-Burner.” 

8. A helm of silk stretched on rods placed 
in the stern, to govern the motions of the 
whole. This may be made after the man- 
ner represented in the drawing, where two 
fans are joined together at right angles with 
each other, (its action on the air will rea- 
dily be pereeived,) or by two distinct fans, 
placed so as to act vertically or laterally. 

4. A barometer, thermometer, compass, 
and the whole et cetera necessary for an ae- 
rial voyage. 

Let us now suppose the balloons to be in- 
flated, and the whole with one person buoy- 
ant in the air, the balloons being of . sufficient 
capacity to sustain the whole. Gas is now 
introduced till it rises; When a sufficient 
height is attained let the silken. vanes_ be 
caused to revolve with rapidity. A rapid 
progressive motion is the result. Should any 
of your readers think differently, or should 
they discover any difficulty, theoretical or 
practical, they will please make it known 
through your columns, that I may avail my- 
self of the same medium (with your permis- 
sion) to correct, acknowledge, or explain, as 
the case may be, as I hold myself in readi- 
ness to answer all queries respecting the 
above, if possible; and I am equally rea- 
dy to confess my error, if it shall be clearly 
shown. Its practicability. rests upon the 
truth of two points: 1. Can balloons be 
constructed of sufficient buoyancy to support 
a car Containing the above described appa- 
ratus? 2. If supported, will a progressive 
motion be caused by the action of the spiral 
vanes on the air? When we reflect that bal 
loons have been made capable of raising 
four persons, and that the apparatus cannot 
exceed the weight of two persons, the truth 
of-the first of these propositions becomes 
sufficiently apparent. That the air is a suffi- 
cient abutment to cause progressive motion, 
if acted ‘upon properly, is exemplified in the 
flight of birds, where muscular action is ex. 
erted to acquire and maintain a height, as well 
as to move'forwards. The words of poetry 
as quoted in your last will be strictly verified : 

“ ' 
Drag the slow barge’ or dive the rapid car 
Or, on wide moving wings, expanded, bear 
The flying chariots through the fields of air.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, I would beg 
you to overlook’ the many errors that must 
occur in this article. “I am no orator, as 


5 Begs Respectfully, yours, 
Oe BOG IN, 
Dexter, Mich. Ter., August, 1834. 





Apparatus for: extracting Caloric by Com. 


pression for heating Rooms. 
To the Editor of the Mechanies’:Magazine : 
Smr,—It appears to me most probable 


that some plan has heretofore been adopted, 
or proposed, for extracting caloric by com. 


pression for heating rooms, &c. I can only 
say that I have no knowledge of any in- 
stance of the kind, nor have I made any ex- 
periments on ‘the subject, except on a very 
small scale, which however have been very 
satisfactory. I intend, soon as convenient, 
to construct an apparatus of the following 
description : 

A cylinder six feet long and six inches in 
diameter, with a permanent partition or cy- 
linder-head in the middle, dividing the inte- 
rior into two equal parts. In each part of 
the cylinder is a piston with packing and 
piston rod, with cross-head and guides, as is 
usual in steam engines. The two cross-heads 
are connected with each other by two rods, 
which extend from the two ends of one cross. 
head to those of the other, and of such a 
length that when one piston approaches the 
centre-head, the other recedes to the oppo- 
site end of the cylinder. On one side of 
the cylinder, and near the centre-head, is a 
branch, and within the branch a_ puppet 
valve, which admits the induction of air, but 
prevents its escape. On the other side, op- 
posite the first, is a second branch and valve, 
which permits the air to escape from the 
first section of the cylinder, but prevents its 
return. ‘These valves are drawn to their re- 
spective seats by spiral springs. Near the 
second branch, but communicating with the 
other section of the cylinder, is a third 
branch, with a cock-valve. From the head 
of this valve a crank or lever projects hori- 
zontally about three inches towards the cy- 
linder, ‘To the end of this lever is attached, 
by a revit or moveable joint, a rod, which 
extends to the end of the cylinder, having a 
hook or catch near the end, which takes to 
the second cross-head, whenever the second 
piston is brought forward to the centreshead ; 
and is thereby, when the piston recedes, car- 
ried about three inches, thus opening the 
valve, and is then detached from the cross- 
head by means of an inclined projection-on 
the lower side of the rod coming»in contact 
with a pin, which for this purpose projects 
from the end of the cylinder,and the valve 
is then instantly closed by a spring. Op- 
posite the third branch is a fourth, with cock. 
valve, lever, and:rod ; this rod also extends 
to the end of the cylinder, andthe end being 
bent backward comes within; so that when 


Brutus is,” and am equally unskilled in/|the second. piston approaches the end of the 


“chaining winged thoughts to the parch- 


cylinder, it’ comes in contact with the-bent 


ment.” At some future time I purpose tojjend of the rod, moves it two:orthiree inches, 
furnish you with drawings of a newly invent-|/and thus opens the valve ::the rod» is! again 
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air from the cylinder. This pipe communi- 
cates with another, being connected by a 
flanch ‘or other joint, and having a valve 
near the joint, which admits the com- 
pressed air to the second pipe, but prevents 
its return. In the same manner the second 
pipe communicates with a third, and that 
vith a fourth, the order thus extending 
through any number of pipes, of any conve- 
iient dimensions, and any variety of posi- 
tions, with joints and valves. These are 
called heating pipes, the last of which com- 
municates with the second section of the cy- 
linder by the third branch. Another pipe is 
attached to the fourth branch, which con- 
duets the liberated air out of the room. 


- These pistons are put in motion by wind, 
water, or other power, the third valve being 
kept closed, and the fourth being kept open, 
(which may be done by raising the two rods 
corinected with these valves a little out of 
their usual positions,) till the air within the 
heating pipes becomes compressed equal to 
about twelve atmospheres, when the two 
rods, being returned to their places, are put 
in operation. By this arrangement it will be 
understood that the pistons, being connected, 
and the expansive force of a portion of the 
compressed air being applied to the piston, 
it contributes much, if not most, of the 
ete required for compressing it. Note— 

n the foregoing description, the cylinder is 
supposed to be fixed in a horizontal position, 
but may be either horizontal or vertical, as 
may be most convenient. 

Ihave not yet had opportunity of ascer- 
taining by experiment what quantity of heat 
may be thus obtained; but I think I may 
safely calculate, that about three-fourths of 
the caloric contained in the air thus com. 
pressed will be evolved during its progress 
through the heating pipes; and that the at- 
mosphere contains at least one hundred de- 
grees of caloric when at the temperature ot 
zero: therefore, if the piston makes one 
hundred vibrations per minute, and compress- 
es at each one cubic foot of air, it follows 
that the temperature of the air contained in 
a room ten feet square may be raised seven- 
pb ie degrees in ten minutes; or twenty- 
our rooms may be kept comfortably warm 
in the coldest weather. The liberated air 
must not be permitted to escape within the 
room, as it will be intensely cold, and might 
be employed to advantage in the preparation 
of ices, or in cooling apartments in warm 
weather. Yours, very respectfully, 

Rurus Porter. 


Billerica, Mass., Aug. 16, 1834. 





Notice of a Hot: Water Apparatus, invented by 
Mr. John Darkin, Engineer, Norwich. 


Having observed a paragraph respecting 
this apparatus in a Norwich newspaper, we} 
wrote to.Mr. Darkin, who, with commenda 
blesliberality and promptitude, sent us the 
ansiexed jJetter and sketch. The system 

“appears to be similar to that of Mr, 
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constructed my ewn; and since that time I 
have only read the accounts of those; which 
are described in the Gardener’s Magazine. 
I have derived much amusement from these, 
from observing that other attempts have been 
attended with similar difficulties to those 
which I had to encounter, before I could 
get this apparatus to act to my wishes. I 
have great pleasure in sending you a de- 
scription of it, in order that you may judge 
of its merits; and if you think it likely to 
afford additional hints, and to be deserving 
of a place in either the Gardener’s Maga- 
zine, or in the Architectural Magazine, it is 
very much at your service. 

‘“‘The apparatus consists of a furnace, 
a boiler, cast-iron tubes of any diame- 
ter, an expansion tube, &c. as shown 
in the accompanying sketch. The tubes 
may be connected with the boiler, in any 
way which circumstances require, and car- 
ried in any direction, so that they do not de. 
scend below the level of the bottom of the 
boiler. It being understood that a given 
number of superficial feet of tube will throw 
off a certain quantity of cubic feet of hot 
air per minute, it can easily be ascertained 
by the admeasurement of the house, and the 
quantity of glass in it, what quantity of tub- 
ing is required for it. 

“I need not enlarge upon the efficiency 








nicated by them to the room in which they 

act.”—[Loudon’s Magazine. ] stkear <j 
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AGRICULTURE, &c. 











Wueat.—Extract of a letter from Maine 
to the Secretary of the H. F. & H. Agricul. 
tural Society : 

«« My winter wheat is. sown between the 
Ist and 7th of September, (but in the Con- 
necticut Valley may be sown as late as the 
middle of September.) With the wheat I sow 
1} bushels of oats to the acre—the oats will 
be a protection to the wheat during the winter 
and ‘a manure in the spring—sometimes | 
sow one to two hhds. lime to the acre, and 
one bushel of plaster of Paris the spring fol. 
lowing. 

«« Last year I made the experiment in my 
garden of sowing some winter wheat in the 
spring and cutting it frequently until dst 
September, my usual time of ssowing.w 3 
it has succeeded so well that! intend next 
spring to sow an acie with winter wheat and 
feed with calves, say 3 yearlings, or.animals 
that will not tread too hard or feed too. close, 
until September. :° 

« The advantage looked for.is that it wilh 
stand the winter better, and be fit to reap 
earlier than if sown in autumn. 

« Have you any of th Black Sea wheat? 











and economy of my own plan of warming, 
as you will be a competent judge of its qual- 
ities by my description of it. It certainly 
has a decided superiority, in every respect, 
over the common mode of heating by flues, 
and particularly in retaining the required tem- 


and very trifling attention. Boiling water is 
much to be preferred to steam heat. My 
own green-house, in which the apparatus is 
constructed, loses but a few degrees of heat 
by allowing the fire to go out for six or eight 
hours in the night. A short time is sufh- 
cient to make the water boil again, when it 
expands and displaces the cold water in the 
tubes, which are immediately supplied with 
hot water from the boiler, the cold water re- 
tiring through the expansion tube down the 
returning tube, whence it is heated and again 
projected forward ; thus keeping up a conti- 
nued circulation of het water through the 
tubes for a considerable time, even after the 
fire has been allowed to die out. 





P , but ‘ata temperature not exceeding 
that of boiling water. 
.48la reply to your inquiry, I cannot tell 
my hot water apparatus ee 
in use or not, never i Be 
design of the kind until-after i 


«This apparatus can be applied with the 
best effect to horticultural and public build. 
ings of every description, mansions, offices, 
warehouses, drying rooms, &c, &c.; and, 


The heads are large and will be fit to reap 
some days earlier than our common wheat, 
and out of the way of rust. Cam send you 
4 bushel. Have you any of the Skinless Oats? 
If not, can send you one bushel.”-——[Hamp- 
shire Gazette. ] 





Prrrine be i po turnip harvest is 
approaching, we take the liberty of suggesti 

to chee weit cultivate the Swedes, our seahed 
of pitting them for winter. These pits are: 
limited to two feet in width, and of an indefi-: 
nite length, and are dug in a dry situatior 
seldom more than two feet deep. When the 
pit or hole is filled with roots as high as the 
surface of the ground, the turnips are laid by 
hand, the tops out, and sloping to the centre, 
until they terminate in a ridge which is gene- 
rally about two feet above the gound. Phe 
whole are then covered with straw and then 
with earth. The important, point follows: 
The crown of the ridge is then pierced with. 
an iron bar at intervals of a yard, and. the 
earth passed out, so as to leave an entire aper-. 
ture into the turnips, and into each of these aP-. 
ertures a wisp of twisted straw is loosely. in- 
serted. The roots will heat, and unless the ra=- 
refied air is permitted to escape, the: turnips” 
are apt to rot. The opemings permit its es-. 








the tubes have no connection. with the 





fire; not & patticle of burned air is 





bushel in a thousand. 


cape; without danger of the-frost tong er 
ith this precaution we have: not, 














yong 


no doubt be beneficial in preserving 
gel Wurtzel. 





Lance Crors or Rvz.—The Editor o1 
- the New-England Farmer, after collecting 
much testimony in favor of early sowing, 
concludes with the following : 


Ephraim Wood, Esq. of Camden, Me. 
sowed 5 bushels and 3 pecks of rye in Sep- 
tember, 1822, on about 5 acres of ground 
newly cleared of the wood, which produced 
240 bushels—over 40 bushels to the bushel 
sown, and about 48 to the acre. [ts being 
sown early and in good ground occasioned a 
large number of shoots to spring from one 
root. In the year 1827, according to the 
Hampshire Gazette, Linus and Dorus Graves, 
of Hadley, Mass. had 40 acres of rye in one 
field, which was so stout and thick that the 
reaping of one fourth of an acre was con- 
sidered a day’s work. It was estimated that 
the average product would be about 35 
bushels to the acre. The Newburyport 
Herald stated that Capt. John Sanborn, of 
East-Kingston, Rockingham county, N. H. 
raised, in 1830, 357 bushels of winter rye 
from 7 bushels sown, on 94 acres of ground ; 
being 51 bushels to the bushel sown, and 
about 37} bushels per acre. Mr. Richard 
Adams, jr. received a premium of $20 from 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, for 
having raised, in 1830, 38 bushels and 3 

ks of rye from an acre. Mr. Adams 
night, of Newbury, Mass. received a pre- 
mium of $20 from the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Society for having raised, in 1832, 
45% bushels of rye on an acre of ground. 
This rye was sown in August. Mr. Gideon 
Foster, of Charlestown, Mass. obtained, in 
1832, 38 bushels and 2 quarts of winter rye 
to the acre. Mr. Tristram Little, of New- 
bury, Mass. raised, in 1832, 45 bushels and 
20 quarts to the acre. Mr. N. Smith, of 
Roxbury, Mass. raised, in 1833, 724 bushels 
of rye onl acre and 264 rods. Mr. John 
Keely, of Haverhill, Mass. in 1832, raised 
from 1 acre and 13 rods, 46 bushels and 3 
pecks. Mr. Richard Jaques, of Newbury, 


Mass. in 1833, raised 35% bushels on an 
acre. 





_ Dry Yzast.—The usual method of mak- 
ing good yeast, with strong hop water and 
flour, is in the first place followed. When 
this is thoroughly fermented, it is mixed with 
Indian meal until thick enough to roll out and 
cut into cakes. It is then exposed to the sun, 
and while drying undergoes a fermentation in 
the cakes. When perfectly dried, it is kept 
for use in a bag, hung up in adry place. It 
ferments dough extremely well. A small 
piece, say 14 inches square, is sufficient for 
six pounds of flour. Yeast thus prepared is 
good for two or three months, but gradually 
‘loses its virtue; the fermentation becoming 
tame as it grows old, and of course less 
favorable to the quantity of the bread. But 
there is no trouble in renewing it at any time 
from the dry cakes. I have myself tried the 
experiment with entire success, and renewed 
my yeust from cakes six months old. A 
method of making dry yeast very similar to 
this, has been practised by some distillers, — 
and is alsoj n use in different parts of New- 
England, and called Turnpike yeast. W.— 
[New-England Farmer. ] 








Tae Forest Pruner’s Gotpen Ruies.— 
No branches to be cut off which do not inter-|| 





with the leader ; no A or 0 

wise made, to be larger than an inch in diame- 

ter; and no pruning in autumn.—[Gardener’s 
ine.] 











(From the forthcoming number of the Mechanics’ Magazine, 
and Register of Inventions and Improvements.) 


STATE PRISON LABOR. 


In “America,” the asylum of the op- 
pressed of all countries, the nation that has 
dared to dechre itself “free and independ- 
ent” of the whole world, where equal rights 
are advocated, and those who gain an ho- 
nest livelihood by their industry are as much 
respected as the man of the greatest wealth, 
it is a most extraordinary fact, that the sys- 
tem of our criminal jurisprudence has been 
for many years, and still is, calculated, to 
make many an honest and well-meaning me- 
chanic feel shame and disgust in conse- 
quence of the society with which he has 
been unconsciously brought into competi- 
tion and association—associated with felons ! 
with men who have committed some of the 
greatest outrages on society, and who have 
been nominally punished, but who, in fact, 
derive more advantage to themselves from 
that nominal punishment, than they ever 
gained before in the same space of time. 
They are taught trades of various descrip- 
tions, they are well fed,—and many cases 
are known where the criminal has entered 
the prison in a weak and debilitated state, 
and left it, in consequence of the excellent 
medical aid there afforded, in good health, 
and apparently possessing a robust consti- 
tution, only to mingle with our mechanics ; 
and many instances could be stated where 
they have been placed in a situation to be 
the guide and overseer of the apprentices, 
and even of the children of mechanics. 

It is high time that such a state of things 
should cease to exist, and a system adopted 
which shall protect honest industry from a 
competition with the labor of felons, whe- 
ther carried on for the benefit of the State, 
or individual contractors; and we feel con- 
fident that it is only necessary for the me- 
chanics, in every section of the Union, to 
second the exertions of the Utica Convention, 
and it will be done, and that speedily. We 
have official documents that will make it 
clear that the present system of punishment 
has not that salutary effect upon those who 
have been convicted which many have sup- 
posed ; and can state several instances where 
men have been inmates of the same or other 
prisons, three, four, and five times; this we 
shall do in this, our present number of the 
Mechanics’ Magazine, a work which, al- 
though only known comparatively to a few, 
has been patronized far beyond any work of 
a similar nature ever issued from the press 
in this country, and which will ever be found 
advocating the interests of the working men, 
and its columns always open for their com- 
munications on any subject (eacept politics). 
We shall be gratified to be made the medi- 
um of communication between mechanics 
in different parts of the Union, and pledge 
them that we are devoted to their best 
interests ; and shall ‘do all that men with our 
limited means can do, to disseminate such 
information as will elevate the character, and 
improve the condition, of the mechanics of 


{ithe United States ; and-to one méasure es- 


pecially do we stand pledged—never to aban- 








don the cause until we see the present odious 
State Prison Monopoly done away; and the 


mechianics admitted to a full participation 













’ m 

roportion to their numbers and intelligence, 
Pf ns duties, stations, honors, and emolu- 
ments, of the country. 

It has been well remarked by the eloquent 
and learned Burke, that “no government 
ought to own that it exists for the purpose 
of checking the prosperity of its people, or 
that there is such a principle involved in. its 
policy.” That such a principle does exist 
in this and other States, by allowing convicts 
to be employed in the various branches of 
mechanic arts, will, we think, be readily ad- 
mitted—a system calculated in every way to 
deteriorate and oppress the most numerous 
and useful of our citizens, the artizans—to 
injure the industrious tradesman—to promote 
and encourage immorality—and to throw the 
great mass of our trade into the hands of 
large capitalists, who have the means of em- 
ploying an unlimited number of hands, and 
are thus enabled to undersell the fair indus. 
trious man who is toiling only for a living. 


‘We the people” profess to govern our- 
selves, by deputing those to be our repre- 
sentatives who we believe will act in accord. . 
ance with our wishes on subjects of vital im- 
portance to the community, and therefore it 
has been chiefly owing to our supineness on 
this question, that this odious system has 
not long since been abolished. The recent 
proceedings at the Utica Convention, insert- 
ed in this number, at page 133, will show 
that the great mass of the working-men, and 
the friends of working-men, are aroused on 
the subject. They have suffered by its con- 
tinuance, in a pecuniary view, which, to- 
gether with the disgraceful associations into 
which they have unknowingly been intro- 
duced, by working with discharged crimi- 
nals, has determined them to use all lawful 
means to put an end toa practice which is a 
disgrace to our country. If the practice of 
teaching the convicts some means of obtain- 
ing useful employment had the desired ef- 
fect of reforming them, there might be some 
excuse for the continuance of such a prac- 
tice ; but we know the contrary is the case. 
In a conversation, a few days since, with 
the Hon. Richard Riker, the Recorder of 
New-York, before whom many of these men. 
have been tried, he stated that not. more’ 
than two out of every hundred that had been 
tried before him, and imprisoned, had re- 
turned to honest pursuits; and on referring 
to Mr. Humphrey’s report, made to the Le-’ 
gislature in March, 1834, we find he has 
stated tothe Committee that fact. We can- 
not do better than insert his letter—it is as 
follows : Fis 

“ New-York, 27th March, 1834. 

“‘ GENTLEMEN—It is not in my power to 
reply to your several questions at as early a 
period as you could have wished. A press 
of official duties prevents it. I answer a 


jpart of them. 


‘To your first question, to wit: ‘ What 
portion of offenders sentenced to the peni- 
tentiary or to the state prison, as far as your 
experience enables you to say, reform?’ 

“‘ Answer.—I regret to say, very few. My 
opinion is, as far as my experience enables. 
me to give an opinion, that there are not. 
inore than two out of an hundred of well at- 
tested instances of durable reform. Wei 

‘To your second question, to wit: « What 
portion of offenders sentenced to the peni- 
tentiary or to the state prison, are again 
tried for a.second offence 1’. oe 































racy. I can at present only say, that at 
every court of the general and special ses- 
sions held in our city, with few exceptions, 
several old offenders, who have been before 
sent to our penitentiary or state prison, or to 
the state ro of some other State, are 
again tried and convicted. . 

“To your third question, to wit: ‘Can 
the present penitentiary and state prison 
system be improved?’ 

“ Answer.—It can. On this subject there 
is no doubt; the manner and details may 
be given so as to convince every judicious 
man. 

“To your further question, to wit: ‘Can 
the penitentiary and state prison system be 
so improved as to. protect the virtuous and 
industrious mechanic and artizan against its 
influence and monopoly; and, above all, 
against bringing felons in competition with 
good, dutiful, and upright citizens ?” 

“ Answer. This question.is perhaps one 
which ought to be addressed to the Legisla- 
ture rather than to judges. My opinion is, 
that means can be adopted to mitigate the 
evil, and that means ought to be adopted to 
remove the evil altogether. The virtuous 
citizen should not, in any event, be reduced 
to the necessity of competing with a crimi- 
nal. ‘The law must be unjust that leads to 
such results. 

‘“‘ These, and the other subjects of inquiry, 
I will, gentlemen, if you require it, answer 
at a future time, fully and in detail. 

“T have the honor to be, gentlemen, your 
obedient servant, R. Riker. 
“To Mr. Austin Batpwin, and the other 

Gentlemen of the Committee relative to 

the State Prison Monopoly.” 


The above letter, coming from a source 
better able to judge of the effect produced by 
attempting to reform criminals by state pri- 
son labor than any one else in the commu- 
nity, should have its due weight ; and we do 
not doubt that it will. 


We will now produce a few documents to 
show the great benefit derived by the great 
capitalists in contracting for prison labor, to 
the detriment of the working-man. We will 
begin with— 

COOPERS. 
Contract for Coopering, by Abel Wetherby, of Auburn—} 
for 3 years, from 1832—to employ 50 convicts, viz, : 
AT STATE PRISON. 





2 at 50 cents per day... ...02.-. eee ceenes $1 00 
9 at 30.“ Ot: colathinatep akeb.outet 27 

50at28 “ Wh: . «.ahidiy'e engigts 3.0 n64a% 14 00 
3 at 124 “ OF 3s ces ena E seinen Steals 37% 
64 $18 074 





Balance in favor of contractor....... $61 92% per day. 


Of the 64 hands, 9 only were coopers 
when sent there: of course, 55 are there 
learning the trade. From the above state- 
ment we see that the contract was made for 
50, and that the contractor obtained the pri- 
vilege of 14 more than were contracted for. 
Now, then, let us see the advantage accru- 
ing to the contractor by this privilege alone, 
granted, no doubt, by favor : 

14 journeymen, at $1 25 per day............ $17 50 


What kind of competition is this? It must 
be borne in mind that this is the loss of jour- 
neymen coopers. The master coopers’ in- 
come, to cover shop rent, family support, and 
other incidental expenses, are not included ; 
besides, interest for three months, being the 
credit for labor in the state prison, is also to 
be added. ; 


Mr. Chichester, of Troy, has also a con- 
tract for 150 convicts at the coopering bu- 
siness ; thus, 256 hands are employed in 
one branch of business, robbing the journey- 
men coopers of $248 32 per day, or $74,.- 
496 per year. All other trades are robbed 
of their rights in the same proportion. We 
will give the number of each trade, and beg 
our readers to consider the statement re- 
specting Mr. Wetherby as a fair criterion. 


convicts on the Ist of September, 1833, was 
as follows : 
TO WORK ON CONTRACT. 
Bedtick weavers and spoolers............. 86 
SINS Sk. Sita ee adicdcacdccwcce 
ON a0. a 0's Sind WER ee Cedele ow CERES 61 
NG WAMU 5460 he's Ke SUTTER CE 50 
FM ils Fads gs 0.06 .0e th Fe ew eT ee aeRE 38 
Cabinet makers........ 49 
NN, i oc wig nalecw gta aes 6 ite cane 40 
PS no: on'<ceie. Assit antnt eatinebbitn abit 45 
Comb makers. 
CNN MRMIIONES SC Vo cke ccc cealce ceedbaceds 22 
Coverlet weavers......cccccecsssdccccecs 25 
— 498 
TO WORK FOR STATE 
GORING S Sec ctcds oa bocece chee’ 18 
Weavers and spoolers. ...........eeeseees 6 
Minokenniilte. 65 ios ie Wee HH ER EB 
SR ee pet ris ery wore 7 
Tailors and barbers. ......c.eesccsecceces 10 
SROMINB ois cecinnd'4b6:¢% ovis @ aces t60@ais! DS 
Wood sawyers and laborers.............. 18 
Soap boilers and hostler.............++.. 3 
Attendants in Wings. .............eese00: 10 
WA GE CINE oo oo choc secu cece ccece 28 
Wait is ow eb is ae Biv J eweaccees 2 
igqupite neeess 6 dois 0 5sic'd Oe oe Seiedesé 2 
BOs, GONG dic veciistbvets Castes ee ES 
Invalids not employed .. 4... ...s.ceeseees 4 
BG ae snes seg catnsatembmeniakvniy 8 
Laborers and tenders... .....scesececeees 20 
SUCKING WEAVERS. . «0. 00 cc cc cng en cnccions 3 
Se re ie Tien 24 
— 163 
Bota . seis ciosKHE LNA 679 


Convicts confined inthis prison were em. 
ployed on the 30th Sept., 1833, on work as 
follows : 

AT WORK FOR SALE. 


ROE TC ECO 40 
Minckarsts Sha ii). 6s 0S Se 8 37 
Conpers! Shope 55.3035 6 0 HREOC IES 162 
Shoemakers’ shop.......... 220.000.0000. 90 
Weavers and tailors’ shop.............s.. 18 
ERASERS COD. «6 0's b, ncdig. sco wns detect wenger 11 
wana Ena danke. ot naveg's onde co davpiahite is 
rers In coopers’ yard. .......-...se0. % 
Do. front aly ne sco neh ocean 15 
North and seuth quarries ................ 7 


UNEMPLOYED OR AT WORK FOR STATE. 
Blacksmith shop............ an aeeaiend diate 19* 
OUI OE oc 5 vans oovthaccaseis 9 
Weavers and tailors’ shop... ............. 38 
Cooks, bakers, and washers, in kitchen .... 18 
eee stone cutters, and laborers at prison 








14 convicts, at 28 cents per day..........+.. 3 92 


‘Profit on 14 hands, per day, who were not 
eontracted Wiis s once act Seles chases 1,00 58 


Waiters, &c. in prison hall ............... 15 
Sick and lame in hospital ........... 44. 20 
Waiters in hospital...........-...s.s. 02. 
— 166 
Rem :i 2h\ 3" sepieg-sad Ne “sil 


So that on Sept. 1-30, 1833, there were 


1490 convicts being initiated into some me- ||to cease their exertions until they 
thod of mixing with our honest ~ hard-work- |jabolition of a custom so obnoxious 


| *_At work in other shops. 


At the Auburn prison the employment of 





ties sooner or later! It appears, on refer- 
ence to Mr. Humphrey’s that 
were discharged from Si sing during the 
six months previous to September, 1833; 
ninety-nine. 


pe pn soplenelan cunditien of eam insti 32 


Leaving the actual number added to the whole 
number of mechanics nnian ofl 19 


And at Auburn, during the same period, one 
hundred and eight, namely : 


WO a aes BSE. Se FR PWR 7 
Tool Mme. oo cos cc cces coc ccatuelelell oouc@ 
Shoemakers . pe 
Wa oo ccc cccacciccdicccedbaseawequreu 15 
Tailors. ..... ses sey 
Clock makers... .-+essecceecseescerecescessce 2 
TI so cach avec o-50.0.c6sc0ncnee mane 1 
QeRNG i vee d's cbs lev cS dv sdes os LAGE RSEORA 3 
Camel. wabtttecie cond» cnndessser nn cngenein 4 
Hame saddle-tree makers..............+.. 2 
Cabinet and chair makers... ................. 7 
Pee PEPE eT Sear 5 
eI sis no > ine hides (stenotic tie 3 
Tinman and brass foundef. ........ccccccceces 2 
i ee SPEER TEE ree ee 1 
DaONUG os 6:0 oasis «00:9 vc ntencneeiwectatheael 13 
MINK « c'vi nn iad 00 osn.s sanendsinanaeeeee 7 
WUE. o ccaseece coca coca cenuacattmee 6 
Waiters, washers, and cooks... ............... 10 
Barber and gardener. ..........scccccecccenes 2 
108 


Among those who have been re-committed 
| we select the following—hundreds of others 

might be added. 

‘“‘ Charles W. Zeiss—First time sentenced 
to city prison, 1826; second time, August, 
1831, state prison ; third time, January, 1834, 
acquitted and arraigned for false pretences: 

“ James Gallagher—Three times peniten- 
liary ; three times state prison. 

“ Peter Bowerhorn—Four times peniten- 
tiary ; twice in state prison in New-York, 
besides having been in southern prisons; is 
32 years of age, and been 17 years in pri- 
son. : 
“ Patrick M’Gill—Three times in the state 
prison for grand larceny. 

“William Tryon — Once state prison 
twice penitentiary. 

“ William Simmons—Once state prison ; 
twice penitentiary. _ 

“ Etyler Jacox—Three times state prison. 

“Brickbat, alias Owen—Once peniten.. 
tiary ; once state prison. < 

“ Henry Griffin—Three times state pri- 
son, twice for forgery. x. gay 

“Josiah Hagar—Three times state pri- 
son ; died there—an vated case.” 

Is such a state of things to be borne? Is 
it not time that a most decided stand should 
be made against this worst of all monopo- 
lies? Are we to remain passive ators 
while our children, our brothers, and our 
sisters, are liable to be made the ton’ 

of seot 
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assistants in crime, of such a set of seoun- 
drels? No, no! We are persuaded that the 
mechanics, and the friends of mechanics, 
in — will now rouse themselves ; they 
will feel it a u them to give’ 

most dutorshinad coupe to a a * a 
tem—to petition, to remonstrate ; and never 














fraught with evil to the best i 
community. 
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_ Necgsarry or Poruiar Enucation as a: Nassoman lt 
Onseor, dc..&c, By James Simpson. 1 vol. New} 














York: Leavirr, Lorv & Co.—With all that we ie 


PS goat heard about the march of mind, it is 

certain that the march of popular education has not | 
been progressive ; and although most liberal sums 
"are annually,,applied—in the Northern and Eastern 


pofttion of our Republic especially—to this object, it} 


is yet in Heed of great amelioration. 

The political impulse of the age renders this more 
and more imperative. 
castes are giving way before the assertion of the 


equal right of all to participate in the duties and |) 
powers of government,and itis only through education | 
and early and generaltraining and culture, that this/' 
wholesome impulse can be prevented from leading | 


te *misrule and anarchy. 

The work now before us is a republication, It 
is written and is adapted to the meridian of England, 
but it discusses with much ability and force, ques. | 
tions common to all countries, as to the necessity and | 
the best means of educating the whole people ; and as 
such, it may be read with great advantage here. We 
have not room to-day for-various extracts we have 
marked, in-which some sound and valuable sugges- 
tions are made: but feeling as we do the deepest 
conviction, that, even among us, the result of com- 
mon school education falls far short of what, with 
thé ‘same means, might be accomplished, we shall 
find occasion to recur to this volume. 

We will not here take leave of the subject of po. 

pular education, without adding, that a volume under 
the title of “« The District School,” will be published 
here in the course of a week or two, from the gene- 
tal circulation of which, having read a portion of it 
in MS. we anticipate much benefit to the cause. It 
discusses, in a familiar style, the wants, and the ac- 
tuakfruits; of our common school system, and sug- 
gests alterations and improvements, of, in our iudg. 
ment, the greatest importance. Ar soon as it is pub- 
lishéd; we shall take care to bring it more immedi- 
ately under the notice of our readers. 
““Tur Ona System or Tracuine Living Laneoua- 
Gks, InLostrared sy a Practicat Course or Lrs- 
SONS IN THE FRENCH, THROUGH THE MEDIVM OF THE 
Enétisn. By Jean Manesca; 2 vols, 8vo. New 
York: E. B. Crayron. 

The title of this book almost explains its object; 
which is, discarding grammars, systems, and arbi- 


trary Tules, to habituate the ear and the attention of 


the learner to the language he desires to acquire, 
by hearing its terms repeated again and again from 
the lips of the master, after writing them down under 
his direction, with the English synonym in a corres- 
ponding column. The plan adopted by M. Manesca 
is the result of twenty years experience as a teacher; 
and every year added to his conviction,—and he is 
manifestly a man of a philosophical and reflective 
mind,—that in this way only can living languages be 
ee gana taught. As a proof of the value 


ri 


the most competent judges upon this hook of|iknew all the movements, comniunications, 


esca, and as superseding ‘any commendation 


on our part, we may mention, that the head of a dis. 
school in this. city, himself a well.in- |}. 


crmetehnd intelligent Frenchman, after examining 
“ System” so far as published,—for as yet 


we have only one volyme,—has adopted it in his 


4? 


school. 
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Every where, privileges and |} 


We know, too, that M. Manesca has been eminent. 


ly successful in imparting instruction according to 
his plan, and thus have practical evidence ef its ex. 


by 

we & Co.—The tone, ‘manner, sentiments, and 
Wee il 
n American who deeply feels the obligations of his 
ountry to Lafayette in her hour of need, and who 
justly considers it part of an ‘American’s duty to vin 
\dicate from European calumny, a name againet which 
lin the long and turbulent annals of successive bloody 
revolutions, no crime nor inconsistency ean be, with 
itcuth, recorded. We are grateful for sucha manly, 
laborate, and eloquent testimonial to the life and 
lsctvicee of Lafayette—and hope it may be extensive. 
ly circulated. 

It will not be forgotten that Scott, in his life of 
Napoleon, imputes want of vigilance to Lafayette on 











ithe occasion of the assault by the Parisian mob on 
the palace of Versailles. On that head, Mr. Hill. 
‘house thus speaks : 









His most essential service. however, to his fellow 
‘citizens of that day, was the. preservation of order in 
ithe: capital. The Assembly, finding requisite some 
military counterpoise to the royal troops, chose him, 
with the King’s approbation, commander of the civic 
td. He was soon afterwards made Commander 
‘of the Parisian division of the National Guard, a 
force (some what like a militia) regularly easltaned 
Jand armed throughout the kingdom pursuant to his 
advice. The old white, joined to blue and red, the 
colours of the city, were adopted as their symbol.— 
Addressing the Assembly on the subject ofthis new 
establishment, he uttered these. remarkable words.— 
** Gentlemen, I bring you a cockade which shall 
make the tour of the world; and’ ‘an institution, at 
once civic and military, which shall change the sys- 
tem of European tactics, and reduce all absolute go- 
vernmente to the alternative of being beatenif they 
donot adoptit, or of being overthrown if they do.” 
Idolized by this. national. military composed chief- 
ly of respectable and substantial citizens zealous to 
repress licentiousness, he was for two years the ab- 
solute master of Paris. His influence alone made 
sa streets safe at noonday, and secured each return- 
ing night from the perpetration of frightful tragedies. 
During this period of trightfal fermentation when all 
the ancient: institutions of the monarchy, crown, 
mitre, and coronet, rooted prejudicés, and. reverenc- 
led customs, were cast into the crucible of the As- 
sembly to undergo a transformation into forms of the- 
joretic beauty ; Lafayette succeeded in preserving the 
domestic sanctuary from violence, and more than 
once snatched his unhappy sovereign, and the ill-starr 
led queen from impending butchery. 
That indescribable crusade from Paris to Versail- 
les, composed of’ beings 
“ Abominable, unntterable, and worse 
Than fables yet have feigned,” 
has occasioned a writer, not often censurable, to 
soil the candor of his own pure. page by leaving 
ithere a surmise to the prejudice of one whose whole 
life refutes it, and whose interposition on this critica! 
occasion unquestionably preserved the Queen. Sir 
Walter Scott had no right to hint at disloyalty, or 
even negligence, on the part of Lafayete, after the 
unwearied exertions, and the known facts of that 
day. The interior posts of the palace were not in his 
charge, To the Swiss and the body guard, they were 
exclusively entrusted ; and through ‘a private pas- 
sage in charge of, and "overlooked by the latter, the 
assassins entered. Lafayette ‘solicited of the King 
for himself-and his National Guard, the protection ot 
the interior posts also ; but the exterior only were 
assigned him. This is expressly stated by the 
daughter of Necker, who was on the spot—in the 
palace—participated in the terrors of the night— 
and in- 
structions of Lafayette, and would naturally remem. 
ber them while memory continued to perform her 
ffice. ‘It is therefore absurd,” says Madame de 
tael, “*to censure M. Lafayette for an event. so 
unlikely to happen. .No-sooner ‘was he ‘appriscd ol 
it than: he rugshed-furward-to the assistance of those 
who were threatened, with an ardor which was ac. 
nowlédged at the moment—before calumny had 
prepared her poison.”.—But, however generous, or 
mpartial, (and Sir Walter Scott is both,) a British 



















fayette, as of ‘complavency in the 
of Decatur. 


a fangeta pe 
ormation, displayed in this address, are ‘worthy olf fen A 
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says Sarrans, ‘the’ 
Marie en 99 ‘Vive la Reine;!~Vive La Fay. 
ette ! from the ,. multitude. . He. then led 
out, and panes one of the Body Guard, w ym. he 
had just saved from assassination. Vive les Gardes 
de ! echoed from the mouths of those consis. 
tent reformers. Onchis return to the royal closet, 
Madame Adelaide the aunt of Louis, embraced -him, 
and called him the saviour of the King and. bie fami- 
ly. ‘To the time of their deaths the Ki ueen, 
and Madame Elizabeth, pubticly Brak, es ‘that 
to Lafayette they were indebted, on this momorable 
occasion, for their lives.—These are the statements, 
of an intimate friend and aid.de-camp of General La- 
fayette, who collected the facts from his own lips, 
and his written memoranda. By an American av- 
dience, therefore, they ‘will be esteemed of some 
validity. 


This testimony is conclusive. 


Compete Works or Sir Water Scorr. Parts 
New York, Conner & Coox.—This 
cheap and excellent series is carried on as rapidly 


to the close, as the arrival of the copy from England 


will permit. Thetwo numbers now issued comprize 
a large portion of the poetry of Scott—the border 
Minstrelsy, the Lay, the Lady of the Lake, &c. 


Review or Proresson Paurrey’s SgaMon on“ the 
Claims of Harvard College upon its Sons.—This 
truly eloquent and scholarlike paper appeared ori- 
ginally in ** The Christian Examiner” for this month, 
but is now republished in a separate form. There is 
no graduate of Old Harvard who will not feel his 
heart moved by the appeal and memories of this 
pamphlet. 

lt is, however, less in reference to this single Col. 
lege thante the genera! cause of collegiate.educa. 


tion in the country, that we make the following leng 
and sensible ‘extract. 


We suppose we should not be excused, if, having 
in another aspect brought the College thus largely 
to the view of our readers, we should sbrink from 
adverting to notorious circumstances of its recent 
position before the public. We would gladly be ex- 
cused trom this reference, if we might. In the ex. 
isting posture of things, we have perbapsa different 
view of its expediency, in the abstract, from those 
irresponsible and uninformed persons, who have not 
scrupled to discuss very delicate questions touching 
the feelings of parents, the: pronposte of sons, aud 
the honor of a most venerable and meritorious. in- 
stitution.* “We shall not follow them in that dir. 
cussion, The case of the government is not yét be- 
fore the public. Very probably it will ‘be, ve 
a 
* The wantonness of the periodical press. hab per- 
haps rarely been more strikingly. manife sted, than in 
the course of this business. We have taken ‘no 
pains to remember the instances, but one happens to 
be before us. One of the Boston prints, late in Juiie, 
or early in July, had announced that * all the Sénior 
class of Harvard College, who acknowledged ‘hav- 
ing approved of the circular, had been dismissed, and 
that there would be no Commencement.” Not a 
word of this was true. The Faculty were holding 
meetings; but, as was fit under such circumstances, 
they kept their own counsel, to that degree that. their 
own neighbors. could not form so much as a probable 
conjecture, how things were going on. When their 
decision, sometwo or three: weeks. after, -became 
known, dt proved to be adismission, not of the whole 
class, but a small portion of it. And that there will 
be no Commencement, ‘is an assertion that could ‘not 
be safely made, as late as the time when weare wri- 
we towards the middle of August. 

ow fair men very often make r.istakes ; and they. 
have a very simple way of procedure when they diseo. 
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in compliance with the demands of the had-not-been 
gave orders for the immediate removal of the| Hinentariage™ 


ver that theyhave done so. They say that they had 
been misinformed,adding,or not adding, an expression 
of their raat fat, for pam mischief which may haye been . 
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" ( - og ‘then, 1 a Rr _ < 7 v4 we, ‘perchance, 
shall be found as ready as others to enter into its 
merits. What we care to say here, and what ishere 
to‘our e to say, is, that we have no belief that 
any thing has occurred, which ought, or will, with. 
draw public confidence from the institutien. A pret- 
ty strong proof to the contrary is already furnished, 
by the fagt, that, at the end of the last term, in which 
the discontents occurred, so great a number of stu- 
dents was Offered tor admission into the Freshman 
class, that, if a like proportion as in past years should 
be kept up at the examination in Commencement 
week-——and we know no reason why this should not 
be expected—a larger class will be formed than has 
ever entered. 

We are not, then, going to discuss the character 
of the police laws of the College, or of their admi- 
nistration in any instance. They who conduct the 
latter.are known, and the former are on record, and 
are always on the trial of experience. Both are sub- 
ject to a control,—by a large foreign body, that of 
the Board of Overseers,—which the wisdom of the 
Commonwealth has judged to be sufficient; and 
when the College authority, in the several depart- 
ments, has entertained an important question, the 
public does not commonly have to wait long, to be 
acquainted, in detail, with facts and reasons. But 
itis to our point to express the confident upinion, 
that any possible disadvantage. greater or less, to 
which the College may seem exposed, by occurren- 
ces like those of recent date, is not to be often or 
long incurred through their repetition. We believe 
it impossible that the evil, whatever it be of suca 
combined resistance to authority, should be perma- 
nent, because of our persuasion that it stands upon 
bases altogether insufficient to sustain it. We are 
satisfied that its grounds only need tu be looked at 
with that careful attention, which interesting conse- 
quences like those lately witnessed will secure for 
them, to melt away beneath the view. And, apart 
from this, we know the young gentlemen to be such 
good reasoners, that the strength or frailty ot 
principles, on which they may have acted, will not 
eventually remain concealed from their perception. 

One. of the grounds, on which combined resistance 
to authority in such an institution appears to proceed, 
is a vague idea, that, in the relation implied in its 
laws, the governors constitute one party, and the 
students for the time being, the other; so that, if 
there be supposed fault to find in such Jaws or their 
execution, the latter, being the sole party in interest, 
are the party to find it, and to insist, if need be, on 
a remedy. Now the students for the time being are 
not the other part in that relation, but a very small 
portion of it ; a portion so small, as to be, numeri- 
cally,—almost insignificant, we would say, if the 
word did not seem to imply disrespect, a thing which, 
above all others, we mean to be careful to avoid.— 
No doubt they are so situated, in some respects, as 
to have advantages, other things being equal, for an 
exact acquaintance with the operation of the laws, 
and peculiarly to feel the present pressure, if the 
Jaws work ill. But they do not make up the pariy, 
for whose improvement and satisfaction the laws are 
ordained and administered ; no, nor are they so 
much as the legal, nor so much as the rightful, nor 
so much as the apparent representatives of that party. 
The laws are made for the benefit of all the educa. 
ble youth of the country, alike of those who may 
come, as ot those who have come under them,—a 
number, of which that of the resident students at 
any given time is but a fraction; and they are made 
for the good and use of others yet, of the friends of 
those youth, and of the literary community at large, 
and of the body politic. It is not then for A, B, and 
C, whose names this year are on the College cata- 
logue, to understand a suppused mal-administration 
as & summons to themselves to put lance in rest.— 
They ‘take too much upon them,” those * sons of 
Levi.” Before they can modestly assume that cham. 
pionship, they must get authority from the youth of 
the country, with names beginning with all the let- 
ters of the alphabet; and this done, they must get 
-authority fromthe many others, who have a stake in 
. the isaue as well as they, and who, when they should 
be consulted, might or might not, be found to hold 
different views, and decline their interposition. 

What then is a person, so situated, to do, when 
he feels himself aggrieved, and they, with whom 
lies thé discretion, will not right him? Is he to sub. 
-mit tobe oppressed? There is not a question casi. 
er to be;answered. He is not to submit to oppres. 
sion. He 
He has his own discretion in this matter, and ‘one, 

for his: own protection. The Col. 





is to go away, out of oppression’s reach. 


ig 


inclined to stay. Unless he be chargeable: 
ot the higher offences, excluding him, by academi 
courtesy, from reception elsewhere,—a case which 
stands on its own grounds, and is very different ‘from 
what we are now supposing,—the arm of College 
authority cannot touch him, an hour after he wills 
that it shall cease to do so. There is his remedy.— 
If there be mal-administration, it follows not at all 
that the cvercive correction is for him. He is con- 
cerned for it, true, and so are very many others. He, 
like others, under the obligations and with the advan- 
tages of the place which he fills, may use his influ. 
ence and information to have it corrected in a legal 
way. But that correction is no more entrusted, 
either in law or in common sense, to him and his 
two hundred and fifty associates, than to any. other 
two hundred and fifty citizens of the Commonwealth, 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty. When 
effected, it is to be through the action of a body, 
which the corstitution and laws recognize as the 
true representatives of the whole party actually con. 
cerned, the representatives of the interest of stu- 
dents in Cambridge and out cf it, and of their 
friends, and of the friends of the College, of learn- 
ing, and of good order. 

Another impression, which seems to be implied 
in recent college movements, is, that the relation, of 
classmate, or college-mate, imposes an obligation 
to make common cause ; so that a man is concerned 
in honor to bring himself into trouble, by illegal 
measures, when legal do not avail, either to obtain 
redress fur his associate who has in his judgment 
suffered wrong, or, failing of this, to express his in- 
dignation at the injustice. We speak under correc. 
tion, when we say, that we suppose this to be, at 
Cambridge, a modern refinement. In old times, as 
far as we remember, general movements were oc- 
casioned by some sense of general grievance. So it 
was in the great commotion of 1768 Soit was in 
that of 1807. Nor can we,—though it may, we 
grant, be through defect of memory or knowledge, 
—recall an instance, earlier than within a score of 
years, in which resentment of supposed individual 
hardship led to a considerable combination in illegal 
acts. But, new or old, this principle of action, we 
have no idea is going to stand for ever, inasmuch as 
it stands on no tolerable grounds. If I take my seat 
in a stage-coach with a stranger, I presently perceive 
that we have one point of sympathy together, in the 
journey on which both are bound. If I have com- 
mon benevolence, I intend that his journey shall be a 
pleasant one, as far as depends on me; and little ci- 
vilities begin forthwith to pass between us. If he 
prove io be an intelligent and well-disposed person, 
{ am of course pleased with the opportunity of such 
a familiar and unceremouious enjoyment of his socie- 
ty. And after we have parted, should we ever meet 
again, I shall be gratified in recalling with him the 
agreeable circumstances of our accidental interview, 
and renewing the satisfactory communications 
which had occurred. If Ihave had such a com. 
panion in a long voyage, all relations of this descrip- 
tion will have been multiplied, and all interest 
heightened that grows out of them. But, certainly, 
I cannot think of giving to every person with whom 
I may have chanced to whirl in an omnibus, or to 
pace a quarter-deck, such acontrol over my agency 
and standing, that his honor is to be my honor; his 
quarrel, my quarrel; his discredit or loss, a thing 
that he must be relieved from, or else share it with 
me. If he gets into trouble, I shall wish him, and do 
what I can to bring him, out of it. So much is due to 
charity. If I think he suffers wrong, I shall remon- 
strate and otherwise interest myself with the wrong- 
doer for his indemnification, in such a manner as my 
relation to the latter may make fit. So much is due to 
justice. If the case seems to me flagrant, I shall be 
willing to put myself to much expense and incon- 
veni®nce to have him righted. But it can hardly be 
so flagrant, that I'shall find it my duty to acknowl. 
odge claims (on the ground of any accidental fellow. 
ship, independent of the claims of humanity,) which 
shall involve disappointment and distress to othe 
friends, to whom | am attached in obligations of the 
earliest date and of the closest intimacy ;-and it ab. 
solutely connot be so flagrant, that I shall be willing 
to disregard such obligations as the latter, when the 
disregard of them can be attained with no. benefit to 
him whom I would serve. Certainly I shall not, be- 
|cause a man is my fellow.traveller, allow that he has 
a right to expect me to take counsel in his behalf, on 
all occasions, of my feelings, which may be hasty, 
and of my first judgment, which may be dull. If 
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he looks to me for good offices on the common 
grounds of justice and generosiiy, as they bear on 
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rence withany of my-duties; batif , 
\ofa particular relation, tre herrea, 
which I ought to ider much more ;. 





which will righteously call upon. me, as soon as there 
is conflict, or danger of conflict, to give them prac- 
tical precedence. | A : «! te eed Fee? 
Now acollege, as far as the question before us 
is concerned, is @ public Preheat er 
burden four years from childhood into Jife.. Nords: 
it only, nor mainly, the length of the.epportunity: 
afforded by it, to those whom it conveys, to mature: 
a mutual .nterest, which causes. it .tongive:e 
peculiar relish to the feeling thus inspired. ia. 
tercourse, for which it affords occasion; is connect. 
ed with common occupation in engaging studies, and 
with the rapid, and happy, and intense experience, of 
youth. The college journey, in a word, is a joutney 
towards fairy-land, over a region attractive enough 
to deserve to lie in such a line of way; a\journey 
made by a party in high spirits, of quick pereeptis 
full of wit, unoccupied hearts, of like age, and v 
many other points of sympathy. And no wonder, 
that the travellers should find it pleasant,and from the 
very beginning feel very kindly tewards one anoth- 
er. But after all that can be said on that. side, still 
we cannot get so far as to say on the other, that a 
man is to feel himself bound, for better for worse, 
for richer for poorer, for well-behaved of roguish, 
to whosoever, unseen by him till then, has happened 
to vault or blunder into college onthe same Mideur 
mer day with himeelf. We cannot find so much as 
a goodly seeming pedestal of moon-shine to uphold 
the fancy, that an obligation created by that accident, 
—an accident, it may well be, and often: isy which 
neither the parties particularly rejoices in,—is to su» 
percede obligations which deveted years of a moth- 
er’s love have been establishing, and anxious years 
ofa father’s sturdy toil. Weaubmit, that that notion 
will not stand the looking at. It trembles and sways 
under a beam of light, like a balanced needle in 
exhausted receiver. It is soon gone to be in che 
limbo of ‘things lost on earth.” At all évents; it 
will not do fur our ‘‘ climate and manners,”.. It is 
quite too sublimated; too exquisite: too German, 
we would say, but that national reflections are illib- 
era! ; at least, too German after the manner of. Pro- 
fessor Pottingen’s daughter in Cannisg’s:play. in.the 
Antijacobin, who accosts another feir travelierswhom 
she encounters in the common room of an ina, with 
the proposal; ‘* A sudden thought strikes me; let us 
swear eternal friendship."— And then to go.en,.and 
in this summary offensive and defensive alliance, .de 
battle, as soon as the uncertain trumpet sounds, at t 
hazard of much that is iateresting to one’s hopes, 
and important in the view of one’s good senseywhy, 
this does seem to us a most incoherent,centaur.com- 
position of excessive amenity and oxsagersted . 
liness. It is Captain Mac Turk grouped wit "Da. 
mon and Pythias. Rather, itis the bravery of ‘that 
worthy, engrafted on the devotion of Araminta Vava- 
sour, and her gentle boarding-school friend: © * 


We walked hand in hand to tlie road, love, 
We luoked arm in arm to the sky ; 


And I said, when a foreig: postillion 
Shall hurry me off to the Po, 
Don’t forget your Medora Trevilian,”&c. 

We do not mean to leave any body at liberty here 
to misapprehend us. We are not of those, if any 
such there be, who think lightly of the interest of 
the relation of classmate at college.  Perchance 
we know about its interes!, as well as youllger men, 
Perchance we have had, in our day, as much of th 
good of that relation as others and haye as mi 
son as others to know the worth of permanent 
ships, there formed and nurtured. But we hope w 
never saw the time, when we looked upon it as th 
great dispensing relation of lite; if we ever did 
that time is so distant, though we are not oé¢togen 
rians, as to have quite faded from our memory. Ant 
in these few words we have not designedly said one, 
to wound the feelings of any, who have been implic 
ted in recent transactions Quite a different set 
ment from any which would dictate this, ie exeit 
in every observer of tolerable rectitude of mind 
heart. Those youth are our sag eaters | 
kindred, neighbors, and friends. They aré 
the commanity’s best bone, and flesh of its 
flesh. We love every man and boy of them. We 
could not spare so much as one from the good pab 
lic service, which we hope they are destined to | 
der, We would'trust them to-morrow with any th 
in which uprightness of mind and f s ® tone 
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concerned ; and with many things wineh called 
clear judgment, provided tha ead an " 6, it whie 


the college idiopathy, we have been c , nmenting on, 
cieng then, whe nes 
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great mistakes. And they must be very much more 
than commonly good ones, if their mistakes have 
never worse source, than an ill-defined and ex. 
aggerated feeling of honor. And they must be very 
mach more than commonly fortunate ones, if they 
are always told of their mistakes as good-naturedly, 
ae we have desired to comment on what we account 
such now, | 

Live or Mas. Sivpons. By Tuos. Camrse.t. 1 vol. 
New. York: Harrer & Brotrners.—Siddens and 
Campbell—Lady Macbeth—and the Poet of Hohen. 
liiden—of the Pleasures of Hope—of Wyoming— 
ie there not in this association enough to attract all 
readers ? and when thus attracted, they will abun. 
dently have their reward ; tor the volume in which 
these names are united is rich in interest and in- 
struction, The criticisms by Campbell—the letters 
and journal of Mrs, Siddons—the anecdotes—the fa. 
miliar. history and stage adventures—here brought 
together, make up a delightful book. No one, 
moreover, can rise from the perusal of it, without as 
much respect for the character, as admiration of the 
abilities and eminent professional skill, of Mrs. Sid- 
dons. ’ 


The last No. of the American Quarterly Review, 
Tales from the Garden of Kosciusko, Stewart's 
Sketches of Society in England and Ireland, The 
Doomed, The Token, and other new publications 
shall receive early attention. 


New Works.—Mensrs. Key & Biddle will next 
week publish, Beckford’s celebrated work on Italy, 
Spain and Portugal. Mr. Beckford, as a gentleman 
of, taste. stands pre.eminent in England, and his 
work, which has resulted from a combination of the 
moat favorable circumstances, is justly esteemed a 
che} @euore of its kind. 

The same publishers have in press, a volume of 
poems by Mrs. Sigourney, alady who has always in- 
structed while she pleased. 





Laperia.—We publish to day an extract from the 
journal of one of our navy officera, which present 
a most gratifying view of the condition of that 


Colony. 
, MONROVIA. 
Extract from the Journal of an Officer of the United 
States Navy. 


Decemarr 11, 1833. 
The town of Monrovia is on the south side of the 
Junk or Mesurado River, and contains about 1000 
inhabitants. The bank upon which the town is built 
is so high, that they have the full benefic of the land 
and sea breezes—a very important consideration in 
thie hot climate. There are several good stone 
wharves upon the river, and large well filled store- 
houses. Immediately upon landing we were met 
by a party of well dressed gentlemen, of various 
hues, from coal black to bright yellow, by whom we 
were conducted to the house of Mr. M’Gill. the pre. 
sent Vice. Agent for the Colonization Society. Here 
we met most of the dignitaries of the Colony, Judge 
Johnson, Col. Barbour, Mr. Warner, Mr. Lewis, 
and others. After partaking of refreshmants that 
were liberally provided, we visited the houses of 
the different gentlemen, and were treated with uni. 
versal politeness. Our arrival appears to have given 
“rise to general rejoicing. We found among the co. 
lonists many intelligent and respectable men, who 
answered all our questions politely and satisfacto. 
rily, Our intercourse was somewhat constrained at 
fi : we felt rather awkward, and there was some 
ce.on the part of the colored gentry ; but in 
a short time, all this was thrown aside, and we con. 
versed and associated with the utmost freedom. My 
name attracted the attention of Judge Johnson, who 
was 0 ly from New Jersey, where the name 
is common. Although I could not clainy the honor 
of a previous acquaintance with the Judge, we soon 
e intimate ; and with another of the party, I re- 
ceive an invitation to dine with him. The rest of the 


were distributed among the other geni 
men. I found the house uf the Judge a pi case 


. 
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such as you would get at the house of any of our 
most farmers. Besides ourselves, the com. 
pany consisted of the Judge and his two sons, a 
captain and lieutenant of artillery. Judge Johneon 
is a native of Trenton, New Jersey, about fifty years 
old, and if I may judge from the color of his skin, not 
a drop of white blood lurks in his veins; a man of 
good sound sense, not much assisted by education, 
the inconvenience of which he feels sensibly : and 
that his sons may not labor under the same disad- 
vantage, every possible attention has been paid to 
the cultivation of their minds. They were so young 
when they left the United States, that they have but 
little recollection of their relative standing with the 
whites, and of consequence, are in a great measure 
divested of that awkwardness still observable among 
the older men, and those who have emigrated more 
recently. We were much pleased with the conrer- 
sation of these gentlemen. They gave us a deal of 
information relative to the colony, of the many diffi- 
culties they had encountered, and of the its present 
state and prospects. There was one remark made by 
the Judge, so replete with good sense, that it deserves 
to be remembered. Speaking of the United States, 
he said, that when there, his greatest ambition was 
to secure the reputation of a good servant, in which 
he believed he had succeeded ; and had he remained 
there, his life might have been dragged out com- 
fortably enough ; but he was induced to leave purely 
on account of his sons. They were now, he was 
proud to say, young men of the first consideration 
in the colony; and in the United States he would 
have been deemed fortunate in procuring them good 
situations as house-waiters or coachmen. The Judge 
does not confine himself to the bench ; he sometimes 
officiates in the pulpit, and displayed great skill and 
courage at the head of the colonial troops, in some 
oi their wars with the natives. The reputation he 
there earned has given him the name of the Wash- 
ington of West Africa. 

There are several shades of society here, but no 
distinct intermediate grades: all are divided into 
two, the good and the worthless. This last class are 
by no meansnumerous. Nine-tenths of those who 
fall victims to the fever are the lazy and dissipated ; 
and those whom [ found discontented and willing to 
return to their former state of bondage, were inva- 
riably among this class of people. 

After visiting two-thirds of the houses in Monro- 
via, rich and poor, we embarked for the ship just 
before sunset. 

Decemssr 12.—In my remarks of yesterday, J was 
ungallant enough to say nothing of the ladies—( fair 
sex would be a palpable misnomer;) and however 
disagreeable 1 may find the duty, yet I am compelled 
to say, that the manners of the softer sex did not 
excite my admiration in an unbounded degree : the 
cook and chambermaid turned lady, was too evi- 
dent. However, there were some exceptions. [t 
is a fact, attributable perhaps to the irregular habits 
of the men, that in the sickly seasons, the mortality 
prevails to a much greater extent among them than 
the women. In consequence, it is supposed, at the 
present time, the proportion of mento women is 
as one to three. This superabundance of women is 
the cause of great inconvenience to the men, and 
discontent among themselves. 

There is a considerable trade carried on here— 
ivory, cam wood, and gold dust, are obtained from 
the natives, in exchange for rum, tobacco, trinkets, 
&c. Many of the colonists are engaged in this traf- 
fic. Some have made fortunes: this has been so 
tempting a bait, that too many have embarked in the 
business ; much time and money have been lost that 
would have been better employed in cultivating the 
soil. Although a luxuriant soil, its productions fall 
far short of being sufficient for the consumption of 
the colony. Recently, some fine farms have®been 


opened, and they are beginning to turn their atten- 


tion to them. One of the principal merchants, 
Mr. Daily, a mulatto, and his chief clerk, Mr. Hicks, 
an ebony-colored gentleman, breakfasted with us. 
No one, however censorious, could have discover- 
ed anything in the deportment of these men, that 
showed a want of good-breeding. 

’ Mr. Minor, the colonial printer, dined with us. He 
is a little black gentleman, intelligent, but rather 
diffident. It was evident he felt a_little abashed, 
seated by one of our lieutenants, who had known 
him when a slave in Virginia. Several of the offi- 
cers have met with acquaietances, and have taken 








pains to convince them that circumstances of this 
kind have.no weight with us, We have had a, good 
many visiters to-day, who have been treated with 








marked attention. Indeed, it is due them, if it were 





merely in return for their eivility te us. 
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* Decemser 14.—The ship was under way before 
daybreak, and by 8 o'clock we had lost sight of the 
coast of Africa, all well pleased with our visit. to 
Liberia. JF. 8. 





CHILDHUUD 4 

He must be incorrigibly unamiable, who is not a 
little improved by becoming a father. Some there 
are, however, who know not how to appreciate the 
blessings with which Providence has filled their 
quiver; who receive with coldness a son’s greeting 
ora daughter’s kiss; who have principle enough 
properly to feed, and clothe, and educate their ehil- 
dren, to labor for their support and provision, but 
possess not the affection which turns duty into de- 
light; who are surrounded with blossoms, but know 
not the art of extracting their exquisite sweets.— 
How different is the effect of true parental love, 
where nature, duty, habit, and feeling, combine to 
constitute an affection the purést, the deepest and the 
strongest, the most enduring, the least exacting of 
any of which the human heart is capable ! 

The selfish bachelor may shudder when he thinks 
of the consequences of a family ; he may picture to 
himsilf littered rooms and injured furniture, imagine 
the noise and confusion, the expense and cares, 
from which he is luckily free; hug himself in his 
solitude, and pity his unfortunate neighbor, who has 
half a dozen squalling children to torment and im. 
poverish him. 

The unfortunate neighbor, however, roturns the 
compliment with interest, sighs over the loneliness 
of the wealthy bachelor, and can never see, with. 
out feelings of regret, rooms where no stray play- 
thing tells of the occasional presence of a child, 
gardens where no tiny footmark reminds him of his 
treasures at home. Hehas listened to his heart, 
and learned from it a precious secret; he knows 
how to convert noise into harmony, expense into 
self.gratification, and trouble into amusement; and 
he reaps enough to repay years of toil and care.— 
He listens eagerly on his threshold for the boister- 
ous greeting he is sure to receive, feels refreshed 
by the mere pattering sound of the darlings’ feet, as 
they hurry to receive his kiss, and cures, by a noisy 
game at romps, the weariness and headache which 
he gained in his intercourse with men. 

But it is not only to their parents and near con- 
nexions that children are interesting and delightful ; 
they are general favorites, and their caresses are 
slighted by noge but the strange, the affected, or the 
morose. I have, indeed, heard a fine lady declare 
that she preferred a puppy ora kitten to a child ; and 
I wondered she had not sense enough to conceal her 
want of womanly feeling; and I know another fair 
simpleton, who considers it beneath her to notice 
those from whom no intellectual improvement can 
be derived, forgetting that we have hearts to culti. 
vate as well as heads. But these are extraordinary 
exceptions to general rules, as uncommon and dis- 
gusting as a beard on a lady’s chin, o1 a pipe in her 
mouth. 

Even men may condescend to sport with children 
without fear of contempt; and for those who like to 
shelter themselves under authority, and cannot ven- 
ture to be wise and happy their own way, we have 
plenty of splenhid examples, ancient and modern, 
living and dead, to adduce, which may sanction a 
love for these pigmy playthings. Statesmen have 
romped with them, orators told them stories, con. 
querors submitted to their blows, judges, divines, 
and philosophers, listened to their prattle, and joined 
in their sports. 

Notwithstanding the infinite pains taken to spoil 
nature’s lovely works, there is a principle of resis- 
tance, which allows of only partial success; and 
numbers of sweet children exist, to delight and 
soothe, and divert us, when we are weary or fretted 
by grown-up people, and to justify all that has been 
said or written of the charms of childhood. Per- 
haps only women, their natural nurses and faithful 
protectresses, can thoroughly appreciate the attrac- 
tions of the first few months of human existence.— 
The recumbent position, the fragile limbe, the leth. 
argic tastes, and ungrateful indifference to notice, 
of a very young infant, render it uninteresting to 
most gentlemen, except.its father ; and he is gene- 
rally afraid to touch it, for fear of breaking its 
neck. But even in this stete, mothers, grandmoth- 
ers, aunts, and nurses, assure you that strong indi- 
cations of sense and genius may be discerned in the 
little animal; and I have known a clatter of sur- 








prize aad joy excited through a whole family, and 
matter afforded for twenty long letters. and innumef. 
able animated conyersations, by some marvellous 






















demonstration of intellect in a creature in | 
<loteed, Wiis Gould det told itd heed ecraight, 

But as soon as the baby has acquired firmness and 
liveliness; as soon as it smiles at a familiar face, 
and states at a strange one; as soon as it employs 
its hands and eyes in constant expeditions of dis. 
covery, and crows and leaps from the excess of ani- 
mal contentment—it becomes an object of undefina- 
ble and powerful interest to which all the sympathies 
of our nature attach us—an object at once of curiosi- 
ty and tenderness, interesting as it is in its helpless- 
ness and innocence. 

Who has not occasionally, when fondling an in- 

fant, felt oppressed by the weight of mystery which 
hangs over its fate? Perhaps we hold in our arms, 
an angel, kept but for afew months from the heaven 
in which it is to spend the rest of an immortal ex- 
istence ; perhaps we see the germ of all that is 
hideous and hateful in ournature. Thus looked and 
thus sported, thus calmly slumbered and sweetly 
smiled, the monsters of our race in their days of in- 
fancy. Where are the marks to distinguish a Nero 
from a Trajan, an Abel from a Cain? But it is not 
in this spirit that it is either wise or happy to con- 
template any thing. Better is it—when we behold 
the energy and animation of young children, their 
warm affections, their ready, unsuspicious confi- 
dence, gheir wild, unwearied glee, their mirth so 
easily excited, their love so easily won—to enjoy un- 
restrained the pleasantness of life’s morning ; that 
morning so bright and joyous, and to teach us that 
nature intended us to be happy, and usually gains 
her end till we are old enough to discover how we 
may defeat it. 
_ Little girls are my favorites. Boys, though suffi. 
ciently interesting and amusing, are apt to be infect- 
ed, as soon as they assume the manly garb, with 
a little of that masculine violence and obstinacy, 
which, when they grow up, they will call spirit 
and firmness ; and they lose, earlier in life, that do- 
cility, tenderness, and ignorance of evil, which are 
their sisters’ peculiar charms. In all the range of 
visible creation, there is no object to me so attrac- 
tive and delightful as a lovely, intelligent, gentle lit. 
girl of eight or nine years old. This is the point at 
which may be witnessed the greatest improvement 
of intellect compatible with that lily-like purity of 
mind, to which taint is incomprehensible, danger un- 
suspected, and which wants not only the vocabulary, 
but the idea of sin. Even the best and purest of wo- 
men would shrink from displaying her heart to our 
gaze, while lovely childhood allows us to read its 
very thought and fancy. 

Children may teach us one blessed, one enviable 
art—the art ot being easily happy. Kind nature has 
given them that useful power of accommodation to 
circumstances, which compensates for so many ex- 
ternal disadvantages: and itis only by injudicious 
management that it is lost. Give him but a moderate 
portion of food and kindness, and the peasant’s child 
is happier than the duke’s ; free from artificial wants, 
unassisted by indulgence, all nature ministers to his 
pleasures; he can carve out felicity from a bit of 
hazel twig, or can fish for it successfully in a puddle. 

He who feels thus, cannot contemplate, unmoved, 
the joys and sports of childhood; and he gazes, per- 
haps, on the care-free brow and rapture-beaming 
countenance, with the melancholy and awe which 
the lovely victims of consumption inspire, when, un- 
conscious of danger, they talk cheerfully of the fu- 
ture. He feels that he is in possession of a myste- 
rious secret, of which happy children have no sus- 
picion. He knows what the life is, on which they 
are about to enter; and he is sure that, whether it 
smiles or frowns upon them, its brightest glances 
will be cold and dull, compared with those under 
which they are now basking. 





SUMMARY. 

For the Ladies, an importation is expected by the 
ship Washington, from Canton, which will have the 
charm of novelty, at least—-a Chinese lady, with lit- 
tle feet! It is even so—Yankee enterprize never 
lags behind any demand, and as little feet are allthe 
rage—though not within the reach of a !l—just now 
it has occurred to one of our Eastern brethren, to 
show how little, feet really can be. The lady will 
have a Chinese attendant with her, and receive com. 
pany ina parlor furnished a la Chinoise. She will 
need, We are sure, a spacious apartment. 

A bear was killed last week in the village of Bel. 
lefonte, Pa. which he visited, by the inhabitants, who 
turned out, armed and with their tools of 
trade, without recourse to fire arms. 


did not reach Philadelphia till 8 o’clock on the eve- 
ning of the day it left here. 


U.S. ship Natchez, Rio Janeiro, Aug. 7. 

I have nothing new to communicate, except the 
arrival of the bark Madagascar, yesterday, from Bos. 
ton, with a cargo of ice, which being the first that 
has ever been seen here, excites great curiosity.— 
The Brandywine sails shortly for the Pacific. The 
Natchez and Ontario are here, and the Erie and En. 
terprize expected.—[Gazette.] 


Vessel Sold.—The brig Talmadge, 140 tons bur. 
then, built of the best materials, but one year old, a 
fast sailer, and well found in sails and rigging, with 
two chain cables, &c. was sold at Boston on Wednes 
day for the small sum of $2550 cash.—[Gazette.] 


Mr. George Jackson, sheriff of Opelousas, Loui- 
siana, recently committed suicide, in a temporary fit 
ofderangement. He was a gentleman much respect. 
ed for his virtues, and beloved for his social and 
manly qualifications. 


A Diremma.—The Missouri Legislature is libera} 
in granting divorces. At a late session 36 were 
lumped in a single bill; and many of the parties di- 
vorced have since contracted new marriages. Mean. 
while the legality of thus granting divorces having 
been brought before the Supreme Court of the State, 
that tribunal has decided against the act under which 
proeeedings were instituted, as ‘ unconstitutional, 
and therefore null and void.” 

What, under this decision, will be the position 
of the parties who have contracted other marriages ? 
We give the notice of the decision trom the Salt 
River Journal : 

Important Decision.—In the case of the State of 
Missouri, for the use of David Gentry and wife, 
against Jacob Fry and others, the Hon. M. M’Girk 
delivered the opinion of the Court. The case was 
this: Gentry and his wife were divorced by an act 
of the last Legislature, in the same act in which 
thirty-six other persons were also divorced. Gentry 
sued Fry as the Guardian of his wife, after the 
passage of the act, and Fry plead the act in bar of 
Gentry’s right to recover. The question involved 
was the constitutionality of that act. The opinion 
of the Court, declaring the act unconstitutional and 
void, was delivered at great length. After the opi- 
nion had been read, the counsel for the defendants, 
being dissatisfied with the opinion, prayed for a re- 
hearing of the cause; which the Court, from the 
great importance to the public of the question in- 
volved in the decision, granted, and set the cause 
for argument at the next April term of the Court. 

From this intimation of the Court, of the light in 
which they now view this question, would it not 
be well for the Legislature to refrain at their next 
session from passing acts of this character, until 
the question shall have been judicially determined ? 
If these acts shall finally be held to be unconstitu- 
tional, the effect of the number of such acts passe 
by the Legislature of this State, must be disadvan- 
tageously felt in the community. 


Last Saturday’s Gloucester ‘l'elegraph states, that 
while some workmen were engaged in digging a cel- 
lar for a house about to be erected near Mr. Hough’s 
rope walk, they discovered an Indian, in a sitting 
posture, facing the east, and surrounded with clam 
shells. 


Explosion—The Powder Mills, situate at the west 
end of Fifth street, near Mill Creek, exploded yester. 
day morning, for the third time. We understand 
there was one man killed, and another wounded. Is 
it not high time that these Mills be removed farther 
from the city, to a more retired place.—{Cincinnati 
Gazette.] 


[From the Mobile Register of 4th inst.) 
Sreampoat Exrrosion.—Painful Occurrence.— 
We have just learned that the boiler ofthe steamboat 
Tom, while stopping at Blakeley on Monday even. 
ing last for the exchange of the mail at that place, 
burst, by which accident three persons lost their 








lives. Fears were entertained that others who have) 
not been found are also dead, and that one or two who 
are badly injured, will not recover. The boat we 
was broke about midships, and almost in- 
stantly sank in about 35 or 40 feet water, Some 


ing the locks on the Delaware and Raritan Comal, ie, Serie wet eee an ? 


by the name of Wilson, and: a fireman, 

- William Kitchen. A passenger, an elde 
tleman, wearing his hair in a cue, name ’ 
also supposed to be among the killed. ia 
Since writing the above we have learned from the 
captain of the boat, that the elderly person who was 
su to be the ing, is safe, and that 
all of the maile have been recovered—ail of whieh 
we hope may tura out true. 


Earthquake.—A slight shock of an earthquake 
was felt at Savannah, between 12 and 1 o’clock on 
the 13th instant. For some days previous, the wea- 
ther had been unusually cool for this season of the 
year. 


Most destructive Fire at Sorel.—On Sunday after- 
noon, about one o'clock, a fire broke out in the tiouse 
of Mr. George Dorge, Sorel, situated next to one of 
the steamboat wharves, and ere the progress of the 
flames could be arrested, twelve houses and the mar- 
ket building, it appears, were destroyed by fire, and . 
another house pulled down to interpose a barrierto 
the violence of the conflagration. 


Great Fire av Utica. ; 
From the Oneida Demoérat, Thursday 80’clock A. M. 

At about 1 o’clock this morning a fire broke outin 
the rear of a house owned by Mr. Dupree, on the 
west side of Catharine street, which was sur 
by wooden buildings, and before it could be got ‘un. 
der had burned to the ground 2I buildings, and un- 
roofed two more. The furniture and property, in 
nearly all, was saved. We can form no estimate of 
the loss which can be relied on, but think it cannot 
exceed $10,000 principally in buildings. As near 
as we can now learn, the buildings burned are as 
follows : t 

2 Brick dwellings on Catherine street. 

2 Wooden buildings on Catherine street. 

4 Wood dwellings in rear of the above. 

4 Wood dwellings on Catherine street, east from 
the corner of Franklin street. ; 

3 Wood dwellings on Franklin street. 

1 Barn on Franklin street. 

1 Wood building in rear. 

2 Brick buildings on Genesee street, owned and 
occupied by William Clark, Esq. as the Oneida 
Temperance House ; in one of which, adjoining the 
Temperance House, the Post Office was kept. 

2 Wood dwellings on Catherine street, west of 
Franklin ; unroofed. Here the fire was extinguish- 
ed in that quarter, saving the Theatre, which stands 
next. 

3 Wood dwellings next west of the Theatre were 
nearly torn down, to stop its progress when it shol 
arrive there. But the exertions of the Firemen ren- 
dered the precaution unnecessary. By the prompt. 
ness of the Post Master, Mr. A. G. Dauby, aided by 
several citizens, ALL THE PROPERTY oF THE Post Or- 
Fice was saveD. At half ast 4, by the most strenv- 
ous exertions, the fire was mastered. pd ~ 

P. 3. Nine o’clock. At half past 8 o’clock. the 





engines were again called out, by the rising of the 


djjfire in the Post Office building, and are still at work, 


but ne further progress of the fire’ is antici; i 
Prolifie—Mr. Robert Mitchell of Bovina, in. thi 
county, has raised the present three 
from one cow. It is seldom that an instance of 
kind occurs, particularly where the calves all live 
and do well, as in this case.—[{Delhi Gaz.} 
We know not where more appropriately than at 
Bovina such an occurrence could take place. 


Cuarveston, (S. C.) Sept. 18,—Singular Oceur- 
rence.—A large Alligator, about 7 feet long, was shot 
in the dock at Fitzsimons’ wharf, yesterday after- 
noon, by a Captain of a vessel. The whole 
was lodged in the head of the monster, aad he die 
immediately. , ‘ 


Peaches.—Beat this who can.—Jeremiah 


of this city, presented us this morning with a 
the product of his own garden, which for 












dimensions surpasses any fruit of this 
have ever seen ; its circumference is 9 1-2 it 
and the weight 8 ounces.—[Troy Whig.j ~~ za 












FOREIGN INTE : 
Laier rrom Evaorz.—By the ship Moha : 
Havre, Paris dates of the 9th and London of the 5th © 
ult. are received. On the 5th, in the House’ 
Lord Londonderry made his promised motion 
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thing. Lord Melbourne: 


ph on arg light atid negligent in manner] 


u atter, ds to render reply needless, and an 
swets to his various desultory questions improper. 

The accounts from the north of Spain are later a 
litsle.than those received yesterday by the way of 
Cadiz; and represent the case of the Pretender as 
almost liopéless: His escape by sea will be pre- 
vented by the French and English vessels of war 
that purpose off the coast of Spain, and 
_Hariepe ia stationed on the line of the French 
tier to receive him, if he should seek refuge in 






The papers speak of the readiness both of France 
end England to interpose if required 4 main armée, in 


ing tranquillity to Spain. It.is even said that 
5 te been.called upon by the Queen Regent 


_ are prom Ei'norn.—Many ships from Europe 
arrived last wees. The latest dates however, to 
the: 26th; ult: fron: London, are by the Champlain, 
packet ship, wi ich sailed from Liverpool on the 
17th ult. 

- Parliament was ;rorogued on the 15th. The two 
Hotses appear to have been thoroughlyjpitted against 
éach other for some days previousto the prorogation. 

In the House of Lords, Aug. 11th, after an ani- 
mated debate, the Irigh tithes. bill was refused a se. 
cond: reading, by a vote of 189 to 122, Majority 


against the second reading, and of consequence a.|| 


gainst Ministers, 67. 

The Poor Laws Amendment {Bill passed the 
House of Commons on the 8th, after some amend. 
ments. 

The King gave his royal assent to the Church 
Temporalities (Ireland) Bill, the Court of Chancery 
(Ireland) Bill, the Registration of Voters (Scotland) 
Bill, the South Australian Colonization Bill, the Sale 
of Beer Bill, and to several other bills. 

Accounts from Napoli to July 8, state that Maina 
had-submitted, and that Greece was just returning to 
complete tranquility. 

The news from Spain is decidedly favorable to 
the Queen. 

The. Cholera had broken out. at Gottenburg.— 
Thirty persons died in one of the suburbs in the 
egutse of a few day, and seven or eight in the city. 
The same disease was quite prevalent in Dublin. 

Don Miguel was at Genoa on the 29th of July, and 
was*said to be watching with intense interest the 
movements in Spain. ‘The Gazetie de France con. 
tains what purports to be a formal protest of his Ex- 
Majesty against the renunciation of the crown of 
Portugal... The Paris correspondent of the London 
Courier says’ it is not believed-to be authentic ; not 
that any doubt is entertained of the bad faith of 
that’ personage, but that his £12,000 a year would 
be, put in jeopardy by any little hallucination of this 
deseriptien, which would be particularly inconveni- 
ent for a gentleman of his convivial and expensive 

King's: Speech.—Prorogation of Parliament. 

His Majesty went to the House of Lords this day 
(August 15) and prorogued the Parliament in the fol. 

speech : 

“My Lords and Gentlemen—The numerous and 


$n gn which have in the present, as 
in the tor preceding years, been submitted to your 
consideration, have imposed upon you the necessity 
loge pan exertions; and it is with adeep 
of the care and labor which you have bestow. 

P ‘the public business, that I at length close 
ed session, and release you.from your 






continue to receive from all foreign powers as- 
surences of their friendly disposition. wine 
tof which the Con- 





“ The on. 
ferenses in Lond don upon the affairs of the Low Coun. 
‘suspended, have not yet been brought to a 
-elose:;:and I have still to lament a continued post. 
a final settlement between Holland 


ot “Other hand I have derived the most sin. 









hich had so long distracted the king- 
dom of Portugal; and I rejoice to think that the trea- 
ty which the state of affairs.in Spain and Portugal in- 
duced me to conclude with the King of the French, 
the’ Queen Regent of Spain and the Regent of Por. 
tugal, and’ which has been alieady laid before you, 
contributed materially to produce this happy result. 

* Events have since occurred in Spain to disap- 
point for a time, the hopes of tranquillity in that 
country, which the pacification of Portugal had in- 
apired. 

«To these events, so important to Great Britain, 
I shall give my. most serious attention, in concert 
with. France. and. the other powers who are parties to 
the. treaty. of 22d. April; andthe good understanding 
which prevails between me. and-my Allies, encou- 
rages me:to expect that.our united endeavors will be 
attended with success. 

«The peace of Turkey remains. undisturbed, and 
I trust. that no event will happen in that quarter to 
interrupt,.the tranquillity of Europe. 

‘¢T have not failed to observe with approbation, 

that you have directed your attention to those do- 
mestic questions which more immediately affect the 
general welfare of the community, and I have had 
much satisfaction in sanctioning your wise and bene- 
volent intentions by giving my assent to the act for 
the amendment and better administration of the laws 
relating to the poor in England and Wales. It will 
be my duty to provide that the authority necessarily 
invested in Commissioners nominated by the Crown, 
be exercised with temperance and caution; and I en. 
tertain a confident expectation that its prudent and 
judicious application, as wellas the discreet eiforce- 
ment of the other provisions of the act, will, by de- 
grees, remedy the evils which at present prevail ; and 
whilst they elevate the character, will increase the 
comforts and improve the condition of my people. 
* The amendment of the law is one of your first 
and most important duties, and I rejoice to perceive 
that it has occupied so much of your attention. The 
establishment of a Central Court for the trial of of. 
fences in the metropolis and its neighborhood, will, 
[.rust, improve the administration of justice within 
the populous spliere of its jurisdiction, and afford a 
useful example to every other part of ihe kingdom. 

* To the important subjects of our jurisprudence 
and of our municipal corporations, your attention will 
naturally be directed early in the next session. You 
may always rest assured of my disposition to co-ope- 
rate with you in such useful reformations. 

«Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

**T thank you for the readiness with which you 
have granted the supplies. The estimates laid before 
you are somewhat lower than those of former years, 
although they included several extraordinary charges, 
which will not again occur.. The same course of 
economy will still be steadily pursued. The continu. 
ed increase of the revenue, notwithstandiug the re- 
peal of so many taxas, affords the surest proof that 
the resources of the country are unimpaired, and jus- 
tifies the expectation that a perseverance in judicious 
and well considered measures will still further pro. 
mote the industry and augment the wealth of my 
people. ° 

**My Lords and Gentlemen, 

** It gives me great gratification to believe, that in 
returning to your several counties, you will find a 
prevalance of general tranquility and of active in- 
dustry. amongst all classes, of society. I humbly 
hope that Divine Providence will vouchsafe a con. 
tinuance and increase of these blessings, and, in any 
circumstances that may arise, I shall rely with con. 
fidence upon your zeal and fidelity. And I rest 
satisfied that you. will inculcate and. incourage that 
obedience to the laws and that observance of the du- 
ties of religion and morality, which are the only se- 
cure foundations of the power and happiness of Em- 
pires.” 

The Lord Chancellor then declaired the Parliament 
prorogued to the 25th of September next. 





the Missionary, Wolff, at Cabool.—‘* Dost Mahom. 


his history ; and, as he was aware of the gentleman’s 
vocations, he had assembled among the party several 
Mahommedan doctors, who were prepared to dispute 
onmatters of religion. Since.1 stood as Mr. Wolff’s 
isterpreter, I might proceed to make mention of the 
various arguments which were adduced on either 
side ; but Ldo not anticipate what the reverend gen. 
uleman will, no.doubt, give to the world, Asis 
asual.on such subjects, the one party failed to con. 
vinee the other; and, but for the admirable tact of 


yilee and Tively, sian staction from the’ termination of 


Religious Controversy: Lieutenant Burnes and 


med Khan turned to Mr. Wolff for an explanation of 





able, Tha Mado angen med to think 
ey Had gained the day, and even referre 

my decision ;. but I excused myself from the difficult 
task, on the ground of being no moollah (priest),— 
As these reverend doctors, however, appeared to 
found their creed upon reason, I thought the oppor- 
tunity too favorable to Jet them escape, if the argu- 
ment I intended to use did not boast of being original. 
I asked them to state their time of prayers; and, 
among others, they named befure sunrise, and after 
sunset- ‘Such are the hours,’ said I, ‘rigidly en- 
joined by the Koran?’ * Yes,’ replied the priest ; 
‘and every one is an infidel who neglects them.’— 
These premises being given, I begged the doctor tol 
inform me how these prayers could be performed i« 
the, Arctic circle, where the sun neither rose nor set 
for five or six months in the year. The divine had 
not before heard the argument: he stammered out 
various confused sentences; and at last asserted 
that prayers were not required in those countries, 
where it was sufficient to repeat the ‘Culuma,’ or 
creed of the Mahommedans. I immediately re- 
quired the divine to name the chapter of the Koran 
on which he founded his doctrine, since I did not 
remember to have seen it in the book, He could 
uot, for the Koran does not contain it, A sharp dis- 
pute now arose among the Afghans; nor was the 
subject renewed, but changed to more intelligible 
matters.” 








[From the Baltimore American.} 

The well known misery of Madame de Stael-in 
her exile from Paris and France is finely pictured 
in the following extract of a letter written by her 
to Talleyrand: This letter, dated Vienna April 3d, 
1808, is given in the Cowrier des Etats Unis as one 
hitherto unpublished. 

‘** You wrote to me thirteen years ago from 
America: if I remain here one year longer I shall 
die: I can say the same of a residence in a foreign 
country: I sink under it: but the time for pity has 
passed; necessity has:taken its place. See, how- 
ever, if you cannot serve my children. I believe 
you can; and if you can, you will. I have no means 
of overcoming the prejudices of the Emperor against 
me. If he does not think that six years of exile and 
six years more in age, are a century in respect of 
thought; if he does not think that I am another per- 
son, or at least that the half of my life is extin. 
guished, and that the quiet of my native country 
would seem to me the Elysian fielde, I have no means 
of proving it to him; but you who prebably recol- 
lect me still; could you not say to him what kind of 
a person I must be at present, what kind of person 
gratitude towards him would make me, in short all 
that you know as well as I do? 

Adieu : Shall Ithen not have one more talk with 
you before the valley of Josaphat? I have a design 
jto goto America: I must have a country for-my 
children. I willask in New York where you lodged. 
There are moments when, in spite of my deep dis- 
gust with life, I am tolerably agreeable : then TI re- 
flect that I have learnt this language with you: but 
with whom to speak it? Adieu. Are you happy? 
With a mind so superior—do yor not go sometimes to 
the bottom of every thing-that is to say, as far as pain? 
For myself, I wish to divert my mind, but I cannot- 
What grieves me beyond all else, is, not to be able to 
give to my children, neither their country, nor the 
inheritance of my father. If you give me relief for 
all this, I will join this present moment to our last 
meeting and annihilate the interval. Adieu, onee 
more: It is only thus I can,conclude with you.” 

The inheritance referred to was two millions of 
francs of his private fortune left in the French treas- 
ury by Mr. Necker; which was restored to Ma- 
dame de Stael at the Restoration. 








TO—. 


‘The sun is in the west, 
The stars are on.the sea,— 
Each kindly hand I’ve pressed, 
And now—farewell to thee! 
Our cup of perdng done, 
*Tis the darkest [ can sip, 
And I’ve pledged them every one, 
With my heart and with my lip ; 
But L caine to thee the last 
That in sadness we might throw 
One look npon the past 
Together—ere L go. 
pring, 
was like the fly 


I met thee in my 5 
When my heart 
That on its airy wing 











the chief himself, the consequence might have been 





Sports the live-long summer by ; 
t loved thee with the love . 
Of a wild and burning boy, 

Th mwove 

" and with my joy : 


being. was i 
f] j 
In the jerthe 
A thing to see from far,. 
With a fear~—and a delight. 


















bitter tear may swell, 
_ Nor shame the stoutest breast. 
I would not that my name 
ever meet thine ear ; 
IT have smiles tor men’s acclaim, 
For their censures not a fear: 
Nor would i hone 


Looks ly t, 
That the t of me skould come 
‘To sadden delight: 
I would dwell a thing apart, 
For thy spirit to desery,— 
A brightness on thy heart, 
A shadow on thine eye. 
When the wine cup circles round, 
I will quaff it with the rest, 
But thy name will never sound 
At the revel or the feast; 
But with him who shares ny heart, 
hen the banquet hall is lone, 
In one deep cup ére we part, a 
We will thee, Jovely one! 
Thy name I'll murmur then 
ith a prayer, if heaven allow, 
To emb: thee once again 
As close as I do now. 


Beloved one—farewell! 
And though no hope be given, 
Thy name shall be a spell, 
‘To turn my thoughts to heaven ; 
thy memory: to me, 
What the dew is to.the rose, 
It shail eome as gratefully, 
fu the hour of my repose ; 
It shall. be—what it bas been— 
A lamp within a tomb— 
To barn—tho’ all unseen, 
To light—though but a gloom. 
When the shade is on thy dwelling, 
And the murmur in thine ear, 
When:the breeze is round thee swelling, 
And the landscape dark and drear ; 
When no lover is beside thee 
Tu flatter and to smite, 
When there be none io guide thee, 
And many to beguile, 
When wither'd 1s the token, 
And ail unlink'’d the chain,— 
With a faith unwarp’d—unbroken, 
TE mszy. knéel to thee again: 


EEE 


. MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE. 

.. HE.third Volume is now ready. It consists of 384 page 
of letter. press, and is illustrated by nearly 150 engravings on 
wood, spiritedly executed, and a full length portrait of La 
FAYETTE, On copper, as a frontispiece. 

-The:following are a few only of the numerous notices takes 

the Magazine, by gentlemen connécted with the press in 
different.sections of the country :— 

A.rapid. glance at its contents discovers that it contains the 
coma dpaicens 8 preparation of, materials that has hitherto dis- 


t ithe. publication. There area number of articles, 
evaeutially valuable from the solid information. embodied in 
them, and others, again, that will recommend. themselves at 


once to the less severe reader, who always looks tor some en- 
tertainment to be mingled with instruction.—[N. York Ameri 
can,|. 


and practical Mechanic will find a mine of|/8¢8- 


useful information in these pages.—| Mercantile &. Advocate, 


»¥3 

The periodical really deserves credit for the ability and at- 
tention :with which it-keeps pace with the mechanical improve- 
mentsiof the age. It is, wesee, edited by Mr. t, late of 
the London Mechanics’ Magazine, a work which 


any other in England.—[Commercial Advertiser.) 


is stored with representatiors and descri of improve- 
in-machinery, and of newly cumedanbin together} 


ments 
with information valuable to every. class of citizens.—[U. 8. 
Gazette, Philad. 


it contains iabliasitiba Gh almost every subject connected} 


with mechanics, and: a register of inventions and improve 
menta.—{ Montreal Gazette. | 
It is'& Work well Worthy the attention of ed mechanic 
and one wliich affords nT 2) pabapropeae. aaa ti 
New Orleans Merc. Adv.} 
his is a mablcasion of practical value and of deserved pop- 
ularity.—{Aloany Argus. | 
The work needs only to become’known to insure it a very 
extensive circulation. It certainly cannot fail to be highly in 
teresting and useful to the numerous class of persons for whom 
it is parti ey designed.—[ Paterson Intelligencer. | 
Eyery mechanic who wishes to keep pace with the improve- 
ment agé—to avail himself of the aid which scienceis 






faguziue. Spy. 

We wish ‘we persuade our young operatives—upon 
whose intelligence and virtue so much depends—to substitu 
the' substantial’ fare which this ‘work affords, for the trash 
waleh pay, of them are too eager to devour.—{N. J. Jour- 


Ha perused the first volume.of your journal with much 

satiefacfo, and trust some profit, 1 deem it my duty as an old 

you my acktow we ee Te 

In ay option, i ough 10 be owned by.every méchanic, artifi- 
ce of our country ; ‘and especially by bi 





£ 





more to}! 
levate the: of knowledge the wo: classes, than }} 
e mnie ig ones king ) 


Ing talents. | 


i i a be art, should subscribe for the Mechanics’ —_ and I cannot but believe it will be preferred to all others: 


begin. ||gineers and 


siness. 

‘They have already in their m the requisite a . 
5 Oe the phreden jon of does umes of engines, vin en 
gines weighing four, five, and six tons. 





miles per hour ; a five ton engine at AL ow of 18 miles per 
hour A four ton engine at a speed of 221-2 beets hour. 
formance in other respects will be war: 

that of the best English engines of the same class, with reepect 
not only to their efficiency in the conveyance of burthens, but 
to berg durability, and the cheapness and facility of their re- 
pairs. 

Tne engines will be ndapted to the use of anthracite coal- 
plnejwood, coke, or any other fuel hitherto used in locomotive 
engines. 

he terms shall be quite as favorable, and even more mode- 


procured from abroad. 

All orders for engines, &c. and other. communications in re- 
ference to the subject, will be addressed to the subscriber, in the 
city of Philadelphia, and shall receive prompt attentioz.. 


By order of the Companys 
ILLIAM NORRIS, Secretary. 
December 2d, 1833. : 
Fr further information on this subject see No 49, page 
772, Vol. 2, of Railroad Journal. 


NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS. 2 
(3 SIMON FAIRMAN, of the village of Lansingburgh, in 
che county of Rensselaer, and state of New-York, has invented 
and put in operation a Machine for making Wrought Nails 
with square points. This machine wil] niake about sixty 6d 
nails, and about forty 10d nails in a minute, and inthe same 
proportion larger sizes, even to spikes for ships. The nailis 
hammered and comes from the machine completely heated to 
redness,that its capacity for being clenched is_good and sure. 
One horse power is sufficient to drive one mach ne, acd may 
easily be applied where such power for driving machinery is in 
Operation. Said Fairman will make, vend and warrant ma- 
chines as above, to any persons who may apply for them as soon 
as they may be made, and on the most reasonable terms. He 
also desires to sellone halfof his patent right for the use of said 
jmachines throughout the United States. Any person desiring 
‘arther information, or to purchase, will please to call at the 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, iv the village of Lan 

singburgh.—Augustls5, 1333. A2orf RM&F 


SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. ‘ 

3 Compasses ot various sizes and of superior quality 
warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with high mag- 
nifying powers with glasses made by Troughton, together with 
a large assortment of en Instruments, manufactured 
and sold by E. & G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 

J31 Gt coraer of Maideniane. 


wheatehabes Sy ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS. 


33 The subscriber manufactures all kinds of Instruments in 
hie profession, warranted equal, if not superior, in principles of 
construction and workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
tured in the United States ; several of which are entirely new: 
among which are an linproved Compass, with a Telescope at- 











rate, than those on which engines of the same class can be} 











The engines made. by them will be warranted to travel per os 


| 





= 


 New-Vork. gs tee ; 
X9- RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to éxamm 
j at . : “be. o 


‘Tid Herlem Railroad, now in 








Also, Flange Tires turaed completes. © =. oy 3) 
Js ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR.. 
NOVELTY WO! pase tan 
Near Dry Dock, New-York!" 
3° THOMAS B. STILLMAN, Manufacturer of Ste 
Engines, oilers, Railroad and Mill Work, 
other Machinery. Also, Dr. Nott’s Patent ‘Tubular: Boil 


riot to an ? thing of the kind Evcriars tan 














assurance is given that work shall be done well, 
— terms. A share of public patronage is 
solicited. ' 





CTORY. ; 

Sa EWIN & HEARTTE, at. the sign.of the: ¢ 
No. 53 South street, one door north of the Union Hotel, | 
more; beg teave to inform their friends and the public,” 


SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFA por 






cially Engieers,. that they continue to manufacture: to r 
and keep for sale every description of Instrumentain the above 
branches, which they can furnish at the shortest notice, and on 
fairterms. Instruments repaired with care and promptitude. 
For proof of jthe high estimation on which their 
instruments are held, they respectfully beg leave to ler.to 
the public perueal], the following certificates from ot 


distinguished scientific attainments. 


To Ewin & Hearite.—Agreeably to your re ’ 
months since, 1 now offer you my opdan of pion ee en 


> 1tepat 
some 
8 
made at your establishment, for the Bakimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company. This opinion would bave been given at a much 
earlier peried, but was intentionally delayed, in order toafiord 
a longer time for the trial of the L.strumenits, so that I could 





p k with the greater confidence of their merits, ifsuch they 
Id be found to cee = 





tached, by which angles can be taken with or without the use 

ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy—also, a Railroad Gouiom- 
eter, with two Sane yoga Ba = apy rmess 4 Fry witha 
oni attache ular to Toad purpo- 
” wus younc, PP? 





, 
Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia, 
The following recommendations are respectfully submitted 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and others jnterested.: 
Baltimore, 1832. 

In reply.to thy inquiries respecting the instruments manu- 
factured by thee, now in use or the Baltimore and Ohio Rail-: 
road. I cheerfully furnishthee with the following information.: 
The whole number of Levels now in ion of the depart-: 
ment of construction of thy make is seven. The whole num-| 
jiber of the ‘‘ Improved Compass” is t. These are all ex- 
jiclusive of the number in the service of the Engineer and Gra- 
jj duation Department. 
Both Levels and Compasses are in good repair. They have 
in fact needed but litle repairs, except from accidents to wh 
all instruments of the kind are liable. 
I have found that thy patterns for the levels and compasses 
have wage prove te by my assistants generally, to any others 
in use, the Improved Com is superior to any other de- 
cription of Goniometer that we have yettried in laying the rails 
on this Road. 
This instrument, more recently improved with a reversing] 
telescope, in place of the vané sights, leaves the engineer 
scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or convenience of 
the Compass. Itis indeed the most completely adapted to later 
al angles of any simple and chea» instrument that I have yet 


ich {}2!_your. Manufacture, pt ticularly 
e 


yoo my 
ftthe excellence afte work akebip: Th sing my. ohne 
appeared well proportioned: 


It is with much pleasure I can now state that not J 

the Instruments in the service procured from our northern.ci- 
ties are considered good, I havea decided preference for thase 
manufactured by you. Of the whole number manufactured for 


the De ent of Coneenection, Ly five pale within the 
mpassés, not one has requ an fopaite W 
occasions of 





of the 
last twelve months, except from the 

a screw, or from accidents, to which al) Instruments are liable 
. They possess a firmness and stability, and atthe 

a neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect m t 
on the artists e in their construction. . a ae 
Foan with 

notice of Companies eng 
may require Instruments of superior work 


a 
Superintendent of Construction of the Baltimore 


| { have examined with care several Engi 











or’s Com ; and 










to secure facility in use, and accu- 
nGy sad permaneses in adjustments, bsg 

hese Instruments seemed to me to sess all 
improvement of construction, of which so 


made within these few years ae I have may have best 
on w 


will give every satistact n used in the 


WILLIAM HOWARD, U. 8. Civil Engineer. 
Baltimore, M 18: 
~ "To Messrs Ewin and Heartte— As‘you have asked me 
my opinion of the merits of those instruments. of you! 





now in us@for laying ofrails—and in fact, when known, Ithink 
it will be aa highly eciated for common surveying, 


Res ly thy friend, 
JAMES P. STABLER, 8u tendant of Construction 
of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 


uary, 1833. 






Young’s:‘‘ Patent Improved 
lieve 
win 


pasa 
te be much superior to any 


and heerful to 
most 
He aa aoe eT ILL, Civil Migineer, 


) 
it. 
Surveyors. Civil En 
wn, 4 














, Germanto 
For a year I have used Instruments made by 
Youn of Phladelphia, in which he has 





y 





mi ly Germant, and 





mia Febr be 
Having for the last two years constant ‘use: of Mr. |/* 


7 ; i ‘ ntothe 5 of ‘Aan 
neers as preferable to for that purpose. ~ 
eee ee TENRY R,CAMPBELL. ‘Eng. Phiad., 
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one. T have great reason to think 
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BI HE rico x iat Ina 


" , G ~The folk ving notiaglf the 
life and character of the late Mr. Gore, is from 

note to the Inaugural Discourse of Mr. Greenleaf, 

The Honorable Christopher Gore, son of a highly 

e mechanic born in Boston in the year 

i ry education in the pub- 


irs 


= 


i 
fi 


‘in whose family he resided during 
i of his professional studies, and 

and friendship he always 
upon the practice of law in his 
g on himself as the artificer of 


ile 
i 


i 
i 


town, 
own 


sae 


study, and faithful discharge of every 
by his manly eloquence, and gentlemanly 


Hub 
: 


attained at so early anage. Before he 
atthe age of thirty he was sent, with Hancock 
Samuel A to the Convention of Massachu- 
to consider the National Constitu. 


i 


BE 


whole country was deeply agitated by the shock 
+ French revolution sade hey civilized com. 
i nd our citizens, impelled by blind yet ar- 
dent ww de were committing the most alarming 
breaches of professed neutrality, the daties of this 
office were of the most embarrassing and laborious 
nature; but delicate and difficult as they were, he 
¢ and discharged them with a degree of firmness, 

» and decision, which few could equal, and 
none surpass. The intrepidity and talent which dis. |} 
tinguished his conduct in this office, probably led to 
his appointment in 1796, with the late William Pink. 
ney and Col. Trumbull, as one of the Commissioners 
under Jay's treaty, to settle the claims of our citizens 
for British spoliations on our commerce. It is to his 
werful and convincing argument and exertions, in 
vor of that class of claims which was founded on 
captures made under the rule of 1756, that our citi- 
gens are indebted for their allowance, to the amount 
of many hundreds of thousands of dollars. He re- 
mained in England eight years, during part of which 
time he had charge of the diplomatic relations be- 
tweenthe United States and that country, which had 
been confided to him by our minister, Rufus King, on 
his own return home in 1803, and which he sustained 


with —_ ability and honor. 
- In 1804, on his return to Boston, he resumed the 
ice of law, which he followed with his custom- 
ary zeal, activity, and success, occasionally being a 
conspicuous member of the legislature, till 1809, 
when he was elected Governor of the Commonwealth. 
To this call of the people he most reluctantly yielded 
obedience, surrendering his private feelings, his pro. 
fesaional prospects and emoluments, and his love of 
retirement and repose. But having become 
convinced of the daty of making. the sacrifice, he 
formed the resolution, which he firmly maintained, of 
giving himself wholly to the faithful discharge of the 
office, and of being the chief magistrate of the Com. 
menwealth, and not the head of a party. In 1814 he 
was appointed a member of the Senate of the United 
8, in which office he closed his political career. 
various religious, literary, and benevolent societies 
-in-his State and county he was an active and useful 
member. He was for some years a moat efficient 
_and vigilant Fellow of Harvard College, to which he 
Institution his attachment was ardent, and its proofs 
substantial. His name is inscribed high among the 
yet munificent of the benefactors of his Alma Mater. 
his life, he gave his ample law library to the 
Law Department of this University ; and by his will, 
after the provision made for his lady, and certain le- 
cies, among which were two thousand dollars to 
Massachusetts [listorical Society, and one thou- 
sand to the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
of both which he was a member, he devised all the 
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>.  GHOICE WINES, &c. 
“HE subscriber offers for sale, a large assortment of Wines 


of 
Mapeira—In pipes, hhds. and quarter casks, of different qua- 
lities and brands, part received direct, and part via East Indies. 


jeu, old L. P. in hhds. quarter casks, and. half quarters. 
eis q ks, q 


D cases of 1,2 and 3 dozen each, old and choice. 

fe rot auiien Gen lesa pak of is tepenedty caters 
feren: to tim y order. 
Port Winx—In hhds. and Gaara casks. re in cases of 1 
2 dozen each. ’ 

Hock Wine—A lange assortment, of various brands, quali- 
ties and vintages, in cases and hampers, some very old. 
Frenca Wines.—Sparkling Champaign, of all the favorite 
quarts and pints, with and without wax on the corks. 


Also, Pink Champaign. 

Sauterne, Vin rave, and Burgundy. 

na Claret, Lafitte, Cheateax Margeaux, Leoville, St. 
e. 

Low priced, in boxes and casks. 

Museat, in boxes and smal! casks. Old Malaga Sherry, u fine 
light wine, in casks of 18 and 30 gallons each. Marseilles Ma- 
deira, in quarter casks and Indian barrels. Canary, Malmsey, 
and Teneriffe, &c. &c. 

Borries.—Wine, Porter and Claret, in hampers, one gross 
each. Demijohns. 

Hissert'’s Poater.—London Porter, Brown Stout, and 
Pale Ale, in casks of 7 dozen quarts, and 8 do. pinte. 

enn Atr.— Younger & Co’s Pale Ale, qts. and pints, &c. 

e. 
Satvap Oit—Bordeaux and Marseilles, in boxes and baskets. 
Olives, Capers and Anchovies. 

Frourr—Bunch and Muacatel Raisins, Almonds, E. I. Pre- 


serves and Canton Gingrr. 


Corre, &¢c.—Old Java and Manilla, Souchong Tea, Refine 
White Sugars, &c. 

Part of the above are entitled to debenture, and will be sold 
- lots 77 suit purchasers. Orders received, and forwarded as 





irect ROBERT GRACIE, 
a27 20 Broad sreet. 
UTICA AND SCHENECTADY RAILROAD COMPANY. 


ROPOSALS will be received until the last Monday of Oc- 
r next, at 12 o’clock at noon— 

For grading about sixty-five miles of the Utica and Schenec- 
tady Railroad, between the Sand Ridge on Sanders’ Flats in 
Schenectady, and the western boundary line of the town of 
Herkimer ; 

For the masonry within those limits, embracing the culverts, 
and the abutments and piers of the repective bridges ; and 

For the wooden superstructure of bridges across the Caya- 
dutta Creek at Caughnawaga, the Garoga Creek at Palatine 
Church, the East Canada Creek at Manheim, the Gulph at Lit- 
tle Falls, and the West Canada Creek at Herkimer. 

The line will be divided into sections of about one mile each, 
and prepared for examination, and maps, profiles and plans 
deposited for inspection with W.C. Young, the chief engineer, 
at Schenectady, ten days previous to the time above mentioned. 

Blank forms of proposals will be furnished at an early day at 
oe company’s offices at Schenectady, Palatine, Little Falis and 

tica. 

The nemes of weargeed to whom contracts are awarded (who 
will not be permitted to sub-contract the same) will be made 
known at Schenectady onfthe 29th day of October, when it will 
be required that the grading proceed without delay. wherever, 
and soon as titles to the lands are acquired by the comeny 
that the culverts and small bridges be completed by the first of 
August next; that the residue of the masonry and the large 
bridges be finished by the Ist of October thereafter; and that 
the grading be completed during the year 1835. Contractors to 
furnish security tor the faith@:! pe: formance of their contracts. 

hag use of ardent spirits to be prohibited in constructing the 
road. 

Proposals, post paid, to be endorsed ‘* Proposals,” and con- 
taining the names of the persons offered as securities, to be ad- 
jdrevsed to the undersigned at Schenectady, or deposited at the 


company’s office at that gies. September 4, 1834. — 
. M. DAVISON, Commission er 
8-17 to27 Utica and Schenectady Railroad Company. 


put rative Mechanics. 





ENGINE WORK, | 
for the use of Engine 









ae 


neering com at | i 
cation of tee of i Deesal 
tatics, Pneumatics, and General M fies; accompanied by 
full reports, specifications, estimates, and journal of ess ; 
ind illustrated by the formule, calculations, tables, &c. in use 
by the first authcrities. The working plans and general views 
of these important subjects are laid down in original drawings 
of great practical accuracy and careful execution, and occupv- 
ing upwards of five hundred folio aud imperial folio plates. Iu 
divisions, containing from ten to fourteen plates, in a portfolio. 
Price one guinea. Division I. is received. For sale, and sub- 
subscriptions are solicited, by 
WM. A. COLMAN, No. 122 Broadway, 
sE2 3ti English Publicatioa Warehouse. 


ALBANY SEED STORE AND HORTICULTURAL RE§ 
POSITORY 


The subseriber having resumed the charge of tho 
above establishment, is now enabied to furnish tra- 
ders and others with FRESH GARDEN SEEDS 
= very favorable terms, and of the growth of 
1833, warranted of the best quality. 

‘Phe greatest care and attention has been bestowed upon the 
growing and saving of Seeds, and none will be sold at this estab- 
lishment excepting t hose raised expressly for it, and by experi- 
encedseedsmen; and those kinds imported which cannot be rais- 
ed to perfection in this country; these are from the best houses 
in Europe, and may be relied upon as genuine. 
It is earnestly requested whenever there are any failures here 
after, they should be represented to the subscriber; not that itis 
possible to obviate unfavorable seasons and circumstances, but 
that satisfaction may be rendered and perfection approximated. 
Atse—French Lucern, White Dutch Clover, White Mulberry 
Seed, genuine Mange! Wurtzel, Yellow Locust, Ruta Baga, and 
Field Turnip Seeds, well worth the attention of Farmers. 

W. THORBURN, 

347 N. Market st. (opposite Post Office. 
gy Catalogues may be had at the Store; 1f sent for by mail, 
will be forwarded gratis. Orders solicited early, as the better 
ustice can be done in the execution. 

“et Mr. Thorburn is also Agent for thefollowing publications, 
to wit:— 

New Yorx Farmer and American Gardener’s Magazine. 
Mecnanics’ Macazine and Register of Inventions & Improve- 
ments. 

American Raitroap Journat and Advocate of Internal Iin- 
provements; andthe 

New-Yorx American, Daily, Tri- Weekly, and Semi- Weekly; 
either or all of which may be seen and obtained by those who 
wish them‘ by calling at 347 North Market street, Albany. 


TO RAILROAD COMPANIES. 

& The subscriber having erected extensive machinery for 
the manufacture of the Iron Work for Railroad Cars, and hav- 
ing made arrangements with Mr. Phineas Davis, patentee of 
the celebrated wire chilled wheels, will enable him to fit up at 
short notice any number of cars which may be wanted. 

The superiority of the above Wheels has been fully tested 
on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, where they have been in 
constant use for some months past. ete | fitted up Wheels 
for six hundred Cars, the subscriber flatters himself that he can 
execute orders in the above line to the satisfaction of persons 
tequiring such work. The location of the shop being on the 
tide-waters of tbe Chesapeake Bay, will enable him to ship the 
work to any of the Atlantic ports, on as reasonable terms as 
| can be offered by any person. All orders will be executed with 
despatch, and the werk warranted. When there are but a few 
setts wanted, the chills and patterns are to be furnished, or the 
company pay the expense of making the same, and if required, 
will be sent with the wheels. All Wheels furnished and fitted 
by the subscriber will have no extra charge on account of the 
patent right. 

Samples of the above Wheels, which have been broken to 
show their superiority, may be seen at the office of the Railroad 
Journal; at the Depot of the Boston and Providence Railroad, 
Beston; and at Jobn Arnold's shop, near the Broad street 
House, Philadelphia. All orders directed to 4. W. & E. PAT 

RSON, Baltimore, or to the subscriber, Jo) Mills, Littie 
Gunpowder Post-Office, Baltimore countv, aryland, will 
be attended to. DEAN WALKER. a 30 








































Le TLTUWNSEND & DURFEE, 0! Palmyra, Manu 
facturera of Railroad Rope, having removed their establish 
nentto Hudson, under the pame of Durfee, May & Co. offer u 
supply Rope of an nee aye length (without splice) for in- 
clined planes of Rail satthe shortest notice, and deliver 
them in any ofthe principal cities in the United States. Asto 
the quality of ~~ the public arereferredtoJ. B. Jervis, Eng. 
M. & H, i. R. Co., Albany; or James Archibald, Engineer 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbon} 
dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 

Hudson, Columbia county, New-York, 

January 29, 1833. 


PATENT HAMMERED SHIP, BOAT, AND 
RAILROAD SPIKES, 

33 Ruilroad Spikes of every description required, made at 
the Albany Spike Factory. 

Sukes made at the above Factory are recommended to the 
public as superior to any thing of the kind now in use. 

Ship and Boat Spikes made full size under the head, so as 
not to admit water. 

Orders may be addressed to Messrs. ERASTUS CORNING 
& CO., Albany, orto THOMAS TURNER, at the Factory, 
Troy, N.Y. sept. 13 ly 





PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND BOAT 
SPIKES 


e 
33> The Troy Iron and Nail Factory keep constantly fo 
sale avery extensive assortment of Wrought Spikes and Nailst 
from 3 to 10 inches. manufactured by the subscriber’s Paten 
Machinery, which after five years successful operation and 
now almost universal use in the United States (as well as En- 





_ residue of his estate, not devised to his lady, and re- 
after her decease, ‘to the President and 

“F ‘of Harvard College and their successors, to 
the use of the University in Cambridge, and 
Promotion of Virtue, Science, and Literature, 


im enid “" The property thus accruing, 

tail ie a > mayer agutuanianary 

pe ag amen subject to the ent 
ostimated at é wutee of ten thtwoned 


; and to some annuities, He died March 1, 
at the age of sixty-nine ; leaving to his country 










and his example. 


gland, where the subscriber obtained a Patent,) are found su 
perior to any ever offered in market. 

Railroad bene ae may be oe with Spikes having 
countersink heads suitable to the holes in iron rails, to any 
amount andjon short notice. Almost allthe Railroads now in 
progress in the United States are fastened with Spikes made at 
the above named factory—for which purpose they are found in- 
valuable, as their adhesion is more double any common 
spikes made by the hammer. 

{Cg Allorders directed to the Agent, Troy, N. Y., will be 





ve Scop, lor saleyat factory ices, by I. & J 
: ; are . 8, . 

Fe Mn Albany, and the iron leeshonee in Alba- 
Py big TE "Brower, 222 Water street, New-York ; A. 


‘bis kacy facti the legacy of his i. Jones, phia; T. Janviers, Baitimore ; Degrand & 


RAILWAY IRON. 


Flat Bars in 

icy” Ninety-five tons of 1 inch by } inch, | lengthsoflato15 
200 do. 14 do. do. | feetcounter sunk 

40 do. 14 do. do. { holes, endscutat 

800 do. 2 do. do. { anangle of 45 de- 

800 do. 2} do. do. | Sreee with spli- 


soon expected, cing plates, nails 
J to suit. 


250 do. of Edge Railsof 36 lbs. per yard, withthe requisite 


chairs, keys and pine. 

W: t Iron Rims of 30, 33, and 36 inches. diameter for 
Wheels of Railway Cars, and of 60 inches diameter for Loco- 
motive wheels, ; 

Axles of 24 23, 2%, 34,34, and 34 inches diameter for Rail- 
wayCars ives Of patent iron. i 

he above will be.sold free of duty, to State Governments 
and In Governments, the Drawback taken in 
A. & G. RALSTON. 


part payment. . 4 : 
uth Front street, Philadelphia. 
e different kinds a, Chairs, 








HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 
Tro N.Y. July, 1831. 
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